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Three  years  ago,  Gannett  editors  and 
publishers  launched  NEWS  2000  in 
each  of  their  communities. 

Today: 

A  Staffers  and  residents  regularly  meet 
to  discuss  issues  that  shape  life  in 
their  towns.  From  those  meetings, 
newsrooms  hone  in  on  key  topics  to 
provide  more  and  better  coverage. 

A  Many  newspapers  ask  readers  to  help 
staffers  identify  reporting  targets.  The 
newspapers  also  give  readers  a  greater 
voice  on  their  pages. 

A  Together,  readers  and  journalists  seek 
solutions  to  community  problems. 
Stories  and  editorials  show  what  is 
possible.  Newspaper-sponsored  town 
forums  and  pannerships  spark 
community  action. 

A  The  outreach  helps  newspapers  better 


LEADERSHIP 


reflect  the  full  diversity  of  their 
communities.  More  people  see  more 
coverage  of  issues  that  matter  most  to 
them  -  and  more  coverage  of  people 
like  them. 

A  After  three  years,  we  see  strong 
evidence  that  the  NEWS  2000 
approach  works.  Newspapers  are 
reemerging  as  positive  forces  for 
community  change.  And  newspapers 
that  have  made  strides  in  NEWS 
2000  have  built  readership. 

That’s  what  NEWS  2000  is  all  about. 
Responsible  community  journalism  that 
produces  compelling  newspapers  read  by 
more  people  more  often. 

As  NEWS  2000  celebrates  its  third 
birthday,  the  readers  and  their  communi¬ 
ties  have  reason  to  celebrate,  too. 
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A  Cure  Far 

Chemical  Dependency 


.\l’S-Enuri)Suk  Imuiiini  Swum 


The  APS-EnviroSafe  Dry  Process  Imaging  System 


.  \ 

With  the  new  APS-EiiviroSat'e  system,  it's  easy 
to  clean.  Instead  ot  usini>  wet  chemical 
processing,  the  EnviroSate  system  uses  specially 
developed  d.\I  Dry  Imatje  Paper  and  Film.  The 
result '  No  hazardous  emissions  and  less  e.\pensi\  e  operation 
as  you  save  on  the  cost  ot  buyimi.  storing  and  disposing 
ot  wet  chemicals.  While  the  svstem  is  environmentallv 


friendly,  its  time  proven  hardware  and  ideal  D-min  and 
D-ma.\  also  make  it  a  top  quality  performer.  In  fact,  the 
APS-EnviroSafe  system  won  a  1994  Seybold  Honorable 
.Mention  Award  for  E.xcellence.  Best  of  all.  the  APS-EnviroSafe 
Ima^in^  System  is  ready  to  ship.  So  kick  a  costly  habit — 
call  (805)  498-9611  or  fa.\  this  ad  to  (805)  499-1167  with 
your  name  and  address  for  an  APS-EnviroSafe  sample. 
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St.  Peter^rg  Times. 


This  year,  the  Times  News 
Department  won  several 
awards,  including: 


•The  American  Society  of 
Newsp^r  Editors 
Distinguished  Writers  Award 
to  Anne  Hull. 


In  addition.  Times  writer 
Da\dd  Barstow  won  the  Paul 
Hansell  Award  for  overall 
excellence  in  reporting  and 
writing  in  Florida. 

•Six  first-place  awards,  more 
than  any  other  newspaper, 
from  the  Florida  Society  of 
Newsp^r  Editors. 

•Sx  Green  Eyeshade  awards 
to  our  reporters,  photographers 
and  an  editorial  cartoonist 

•Florida  Sports  Writers 
Association's  designation  as  the 
best  sports  section  in  the  state. 
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JULY 

1 0  —  International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Con^ 
vention,  University  of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
12  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Liason  Committee  Meeting,  Westin  Bayshore  Hotel,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

1  2»  16  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  6- 15  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Legal  Affairs  Sub¬ 
committee  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Tysons  Corner,  McLean,  Va. 
1 6«  16  —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Hood  River  Inn,  Hood  River 

1  7-20  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

22-24  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

27- 31  — Unity  ’94  Convention  of  the  Asian  American  Joutnalists 
Association,  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and  Native  American  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation,  Wotld  Congress  Center,  Atlanta 

28- 3 1  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Atlantic  Beach 


AUGUST 

1  -3  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Executive  Committee 
Meeting,  Cantigny  Estates,  Wheaton,  111. 

1  O- 13  —  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 
1  1-18  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

1  1-13  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Regional  Convention,  Regency  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine 
1  1-18  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  8- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  5- 18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.H. 

1  7-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Convention,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  -28  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Tapatio  Cliffs,  Phoenix 
23-25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28-10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 


We're  proud  of  all  Times 
staffers  and  the  recognition 
theyVe  received.  But,  our  most 
important  award  has  always 
been  serving  the  best  judges 
of  our  newsp^n  our  readers. 

^ttnes 

Tampa  Bay's  Best-SeDing  Newspaper 


OCTOBER 

O- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

O- 13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Inter¬ 
continental  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 

9-1  2  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WVa. 
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About  Awards 


SND  Sludant  Awards.  Thirteen  college  students  from 
nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  awarded 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Foundation  Student  Awards 
for  Excellence  in  Newspaper  Graphics  and  Design. 

Recipients  are  Rashida  Clendining,  Florida  A&M  Uni¬ 
versity;  Steve  Dorsey,  Syracuse  University;  Ross  Graham, 
Ball  State  University;  Mark  Houston,  Abilene  Christian 
University;  Gary  Koellhoffer,  University  of  Scranton;  Jef¬ 
frey  Maillet,  Marquette  University;  Kathi  Metinko, 
Duquesne  University;  Melissa  Nagy,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Danielle  Parks,  University  of  Miami;  Sue  Sherman, 
University  of  Illinois;  Sharmarra  Turner,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity;  Wayne  Williams  III,  Louisiana  Tech  University,  and 
Claudette  Zarzycki,  Illinois  Benedictine  College. 

Telegram  A  Gazette  Academic  Award.  Daniel 
Morales,  Ayer,  Mass.,  who  plans  to  attend  Oral  Roberts 
University,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  received  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  &  Gazette’s  Visions  2000  Academic  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  which  carries  a  $2,500  scholarship. 

Pregram  Excellence.  Eighteen  newspapers  in  seven 
circulation  categories  were  presented  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  Foundation  Program  Excellence  Awards, 
recognizing  work  by  newspaper  educational  services  de¬ 
partments  and  specific  program  areas. 

The  first-place  winners,  announced  at  the  foundation’s 
annual  Conference  on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Lit¬ 
eracy,  are: 

General  Excellence:  non-daily  and  community  news¬ 
papers,  Herald-Republican,  Angola,  Ind.;  daily  newspapers 
15,000-50,000  circulation,  tie  between  the  Evening  Sun, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald-Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  daily  newspapers  50,000- 
100,000  circulation,  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City;  daily 
newspapers  100,000-250,000  circulation,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader;  daily  newspapers  250,000-500,000  circu¬ 
lation,  a  tie  between  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Star  Tribune 
of  Minneapolis,  and  Tampa  Tribune;  and  daily  newspapers 
over  500,000  circulation,  a  tie  between  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  New  York  Newsday,  and  USA  Today. 

New  Programs,  begun  after  Jan.  1,  1992:  the  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Special  Recognition:  daily  newspapers  under  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  daily  newspapers  15,000- 
50,000  circulation,  Herald-Whig  and  the  Mining  Journal, 
Marquette,  Mich.;  daily  newspapers  50,000-100,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  daily  newspapers 
100,000-250,000  circulation,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)Netvs-Sen- 
tinel  and  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post;  daily  newspapers 
250,000-500,000  circulation,  Houston  Post;  daily  news¬ 
papers  over  500,000  circulation.  New  York  Newsday,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Chicago  Tribune;  state  or  provincial 
NIE/literacy  organizations,  California  Coordinators  of 
N  IE  and  the  Ontario  Community  Newspaper  Association. 

Awards  also  were  presented  for  excellence  in  predeter¬ 
mined  categories. 

Daily  newspapers  15,000-50,000  circulation:  literacy, 
Enid  (Okla.)  News  and  Eagle;  NIE  Week/Month,  Greeley 
Tribune;  original  curriculum.  Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record- 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  6/28/94 

6/21/94 

6/29/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

44.875 

47.375 

47.00 

American  Publishing  ## 

13.75 

13.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

68.00 

72.75 

50.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

28.50 

25.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.50 

34.00 

27.375 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.625 

17.25 

16.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.00 

51.25 

50.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

19.00 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

50.375 

54.50 

52.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.875 

32.75 

28.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

23.50 

21.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

25.625 

25.625 

20.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

29.00 

29.25 

32.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.125 

24.375 

24.25 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  23.00 

22.75 

18.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.375 

36.25 

29.375 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

29.00 

28.75 

25.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

31.625 

29.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.625 

59.00 

54.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

230.125 

229.50 

229.00 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

1  *•  10  for  1  stock  split  a/o  Record  Date  6/3/94 

1  *  Initial  Public  06fering  >  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

1  ^  Initial  Public  Olfering  -  05/5/93  at  $13 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes] 

Stock 

6/28/94 

6/21/94 

6/29/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

14.25 

16.00 

14.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

16.75 

16.50 

19.50 

Reuters  (c) 

40.125 

40.50 

32.81 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.25 

16.875 

18.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.125 

15.125 

16.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.625 

14.50 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.25 

23.50 

22.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.03 

6.045 

4.81 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

48.00 

49.375 

40.25 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  dollais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  doUats 

1  Prepared  for  EdfP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Eagle;  and  partnerships,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

Daily  newspapers  50,000-100,000  circulation:  direct 
mail,  Connecticut  Post,  Bridgeport;  literacy.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. ,  Erie,  Pa. ;  N  IE  Week/Month,  the  Augusta  (Ga. ) 
Chronicle;  original  curriculum,  Portland  (Maine)  News¬ 
papers;  and  partnerships.  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Daily  newspapers  100,000-250,000  circulation:  literacy, 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee;  original  curriculum,  (tie)  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  the  Albuquerque  Journal/ Albuquerque  Tribune; 
partnerships,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Daily  newspapers  250,000  to  500,000  circulation:  NIE 
Week/Month,  Star-Ledger,  Newark;  original  curriculum, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

State  or  Provincial  NIE/literacy  organizations:  original 
curriculum,  Ontario  Community  Newspapers  Association, 
Oakville,  Ont. 
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NEWS 

1  1  Back  On 
The  Boards 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
president  and  CEO  returns  to  corpo¬ 
rate  director  posts. 

1 2  Poking  Fun 
At  The  Pope 

For  the  second  time  this  year,  Doug 
Marlette’s  cartoons  raise  the  ire  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  readers;  apologies  and  defens¬ 
es  follow  on  opinion  pages. 

1 4  Going 

Corporate 

Proliferation  of  sponsored  events  is 
testing  the  patience  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors;  reporting  when  the  Sun  Bowl  be¬ 
comes  the  John  Hancock  Financial 
Services  Bowl. 

1  6  The  Changing 
Landscape  of 
Prepress  Technology 

Coverage  from  Nexpo  ’94,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  giant  ex¬ 
hibition  and  conference  in  Las  Vegas, 
begins  with  a  panel  of  prepress  systems 
vendors  charting  their  past,  present 
and  future. 

1 6  Strategic 

Technology  Plan 

Also  at  Nexpo,  NAA’s  technology 
chief  outlines  technical  priorities  esab- 
lished  to  help  ensure  a  healthy  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

20  Heatset 
Fever? 

Press  vendors  at  Nexpo  are  testing  U.S. 
market  with  hybrid  ‘semi-commercial‘ 
heatset  presses. 

50  Legitimate  News 
Or  Crap? 

Panel  at  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  conference  discusses  media 
coverage  of  John  and  Lorena,  Tonya 
and  Nancy,  Paula  and  Bill,  and,  of 
course,  Jacko. 


SECTIONS 

34  Newspeople  in  the  News 

38  Advertising/Promotion  —  Ad 
agency  executive  Gene  DeWitt  tells 
newspapers  to  be  more  creative. 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  has 
suffered  along  with  its  member  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines.  The  cooperative' 
ly'Owned  rep  firm  is  losing  its  top  exec¬ 
utive  and  is  talking  to  potential  buyers. 

44  News  Tech  —  N.C.S.  Inc.  and 
former  staffers  end  their  lawsuit,  in' 
volving  allegations  of  trade  secrets  and 
conflicts  of  interest. 

52  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
National  Society  of  Newspaper  Colum' 
nists  protests  the  industry’s  loss  of  mi' 
nority  columnists. 

56  Campus  Journalism  —  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  student  newspaper  tries  to 
make  up  for  mistakenly  identifying  a 
former  star  athlete  as  a  suspected  bur' 
glar. 

62  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

3  About  Awards 
3  Stock  Tables 

8  Editorial 

9  Letters  to  the  Editor 

42  Weekly  Editor  —  Carlton 
Goodlett  celebrates  50  years  of  fighting 
racism  and  promoting  black  causes 
through  his  successful  weekly,  the  Sun- 
Reporter,  in  San  Francisco.  According 
to  legend,  he  won  the  paper  in  a  card 
game,  but  today  it  has  grown  to  three 
publications  circulating  160,000  and 
has  given  several  prominent  local  black 
journalists  their  start. 

48  Book  Reviews 

7 2  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  —  Econom¬ 
ic  liberalization  has  meant  more  com¬ 
petition  for  Chinese  newspapers  and 
more  pressure  to  perform  as  businesses, 
with  fewer  government  subsidies. 
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IHVT  is 

a  greater  ^oice  than  ever. 
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eit  aiv  open,  Hexihle. 
pi-ol'ital)le.  With  IliM 
SoiiriH',  Non'll  l)e  al)le  to 
reaeh  iiioih*  pe(»ple  more 
eHe<-fi\(“l\  in  li'ss  tiiiuv' 
Kxteiid  \onr  market  and 
raise  Nonr  re\ennes. 
IniproM'  \onr  eoniminii- 
eations.  iUtraet  more 
ad\ertisers  and  enhance 
>onr  pa|)ers  pi'oducti\  it^. 

\  hi<;hlv  a<Kanced. 
hilt  easv-to-nsi‘.  interac- 
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Source  is 


more 
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It  let  s  MHi  ijive 
readers  oNcr-thc- 
plionc  aix'ess  to  details 
on  am  topic  \oii  c()\rr:^ 
uhcthci’  Mui  lunc  the 
space  to  print  it  or  not. 

It  can  Im'  cnstonii/,ed  to 
\oiir  indi\idnal  market 
and  is  designed  to  work 
ith  vonr  existinjf 
s\stenis — IIVVI  or  not. 
Uor^  Inm  it  uoi'ks: 

;  phoue,  raidei-s 


can  si'ai'clM'las^il'icd  ads. 
obtain  lihancial  n|Mlatcs. 
pla>  in  liM-al  aihcrtiscr- 
sponsoi'cd  contests.  Iii^tr 
tiH-al  ncMsand  rc|Mn-ts 
Irom  colnmnists.  |•ecci^c 
a  lax  and  much  more.  In 
short,  if  >our  rciHk^rs  Mant 
till' inlormation.  xon'll  In‘ 
ahic  to  (k*li\er  it.  ^ 

II  >011(1  lik(‘  to  lind 
out  »hat  IliM  Source  can 
do  lor  >ou.  call  us  at 
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Social  engineering 

IN  THE  BIG  tobacco  debate  raging  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
the  emphasis  has  been  turned  by  the  anti-smoking  forces  from  a  ban  on  adver¬ 
tising  to  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ruling  that  nicotine  is  an  addictive 
drug  that  therefore  should  be  banned.  Short  of  that,  various  regulations  on  the 
sale  and  advertising  of  cigarettes  are  still  being  considered. 

Media  leaders  have  warned  that  prohibiting  advertising  of  a  legally-manufac¬ 
tured  product  would  not  only  be  unconstitutional  but  would  set  a  precedent  that 
could  lead  to  bans  on  advertisements  of  other  products,  such  as  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  Baltimore.  Citing  the  need  to  protect 
minors  in  inner-city  neighborhoods,  the  city  has  enacted  a  ban  on  billboards  ad¬ 
vertising  alcoholic  beverages.  Areas  such  as  the  ballpark  and  buses  are  exempt. 
A  federal  district  court  has  upheld  the  ban. 

To  keep  in  the  spirit  of  things,  the  Baltimore  City  Council  also  banned  out¬ 
door  advertising  of  tobacco  products,  an  issue  the  same  court  has  been  asked  to 
consider. 

Broadcasters  and  advertisers  have  filed  amici  curiae  briefs  against  these  bans. 
They  should  prevail  because  of  the  discrimination  between  media  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  previous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  protecting  commercial  speech 
on  First  Amendment  grounds. 

A  brief  by  the  Media  Institute  points  out:  “A  flaw  in  the  lower  court’s  reason¬ 
ing  is  that  immoderate  consumption  of  any  product  can  be  harmful.  Conse¬ 
quently,  any  product  —  large-engine  automobiles,  high-fat  foods,  high-sodium 
foods,  high-sugar  foods,  junk  food  —  is  potentially  subject  to  an  advertising  ban.” 

This  sort  of  social  engineering  could  not  only  affect  the  health  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  health  of  the  nation’s  economy. 

Clinton^s  press 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON  JUST  doesn’t  get  the  point.  He  continues  to  alienate 
members  of  the  press  corps  by  trying  to  bypass  them  and  complaining  through 
other  media  about  what  he  calls  unfair  coverage  in  the  press.  On  his  well-report¬ 
ed,  prearranged,  on-air  call  to  a  St.  Louis  radio  talk  show  from  Air  Force  One, 
he  even  accused  reporters,  not  White  House  aides,  of  taking  $562  worth  of  towels 
and  bathrobes  from  the  aircraft  carrier  George  Washington.  The  bill  was  paid  for 
by  a  White  House  official. 

The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  University  says  (E&P, 
June  25,  p.  48)  that  direct  appeals  to  the  public,  through  alternative  media  out¬ 
lets  such  as  talk  shows,  are  deepening  the  conflict  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Washington  press  corps.  However,  the  study  found  that  overall  the  Clinton 
administration  has  gotten  41%  more  mainstream  newspaper  coverage  in  its  first 
year  than  did  the  Bush  administration.  Also,  editorial  pages  were  more  favorable 
than  news  columns  in  1993,  coming  down  on  the  administration’s  side  10  out  of 
12  times  on  leading  issues. 

President  Clinton  should  quit  trying  to  undermine  the  press  over  friendly  ra¬ 
dio  talk  shows.  His  popularity  ratings  indicate  the  people  are  not  buying  it.  If  he 
would  hunker  down  and  be  honest  and  straightforward  with  the  press,  he  might 
be  pleased  with  the  results. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Asbury  Park  Press  responds 
to  professor's  criticism 


MONMOUTH  COLLEGE  professor 
John  Morano  takes  the  Asbury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  to  task  (E&P,  April  30,  p. 
34)  in  a  lengthy  opinion  piece. 

The  Press  reported  that  the  college 
paper,  in  covering  an  alleged  anti-Se¬ 
mitic  act,  published  a  photo  that  was  a 
re-creation  of  the  evidence  gathered  by 
the  student  reporter.  Morano,  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  college  paper,  says  such 
scrutiny  could  discourage  student  jour¬ 
nalists  who  fear  the  daily  newspaper  in 
the  area  will  publicize  their  mistakes. 

The  Press  published  the  story  as  part 
of  our  mission  to  report  news.  Mon¬ 
mouth  College  is  an  important  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  Press’  circulation  area. 
News  of  a  bias  incident  there  or  any¬ 
where  should  be  reported. 

A  fabricated  photo  in  any  publica¬ 
tion  is  also  newsworthy  because  it 
jeopardizes  the  credibility  of  any  medi- 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YIARS  AOO  ...  The  23rd 
Republican  National  Convention 
in  its  platform  for  1944  in  Chicago 
endorsed  the  principle  of  an  inter¬ 
national  free  press  and  communica¬ 
tions,  adopting  in  part  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  to  the  GOP  reso¬ 
lutions  committee  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Alicia  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  her 
husband.  Commander  Harry 
Guggenheim,  announced  the  start 
of  Bay  Shore  (L.I.)  Newsday,  a  new 
five-column  daily  tabloid  newspaper 
to  cover  Suffolk  County.  Patterson 
launched  Hempstead  (L.I.)  NewS' 
day  in  1940  to  cover  Nassau  Coun¬ 
ty  on  Long  Island. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  1,  1944 


um.  Credibility  is  our  most  important 
asset.  Readers  should  be  informed 
when  their  faith  in  what  they  read  is 
compromised. 

That  principle  applies  to  newspapers 
on  all  levels.  A  college  newspaper  may 
not  be  expected  to  match  the  quality 
of  a  major  daily,  but  it  can  meet  the 
basic  journalism  standards  of  accuracy 
and  fairness.  Ethical  awareness  is 
among  the  elements  of  responsible 
journalism  that  go  with  the  franchise 
to  publish. 

Advisers  can  play  a  valuable  role  in 
this  learning  process,  even  those  over¬ 
seeing  student-run  college  newspapers. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Morano,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  educator,  sees  the  Press’  cover¬ 
age  of  an  incident  with  implications 
beyond  the  college  community  as  an 
attack  on  those  who  were  part  of  the 
story. 

The  lessons  student  journalists  learn 
from  working  on  tough  stories  —  the 
basics,  the  ethics,  even  how  to  respond 
to  reaction  on  campus  or  from  the 
public  —  complement  what  is  taught 
in  the  classroom  about  news  reporting 
and  editing.  Our  profession  and  our 
readers  are  best  served  by  insisting  that 
these  standards  remain  high. 

Raymond  Olliverther 

Ollwerther  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press 

Us  don’t  talk 
like  that  in  Texas 

WHAT  INTERESTS  THIS  reader 
about  Raihan  Kadri  and  his  under¬ 
ground  high  school  newspaper  (E&P, 
April  9,  p.  30)  is  his  statement:  “What 
we  want  to  do  here  is  present  an  honest 
and  true  forum  for  the  expression  of  the 
issues  and  concerns  of  we  —  the  ex¬ 
ploited.”  In  Texas,  us  don’t  talk  like  that 
by  the  time  we’re  16-year-old  honors 
students,  much  less  write  that  way. 

Janet  Harte 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


Minnich  soul  mate 

I  DON’T  KNOW  the  age  of  Brad  Bon- 
hall,  the  copy  editor  and  feature  writer 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who  ques¬ 
tioned  an  editor’s  opinion  about  gay 
journalists  in  your  April  23  issue  (p.  11 ). 
But  Bonhall  made  a  serious  misstate¬ 
ment  in  trying  to  discredit  Dean  Min- 
nich’s  letter. 

According  to  Bonhall’s  version  of 
history,  women  and  ethnic  minorities 
were  ignored  from  the  journalistic 
process  in  past  decades.  This  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  statement  and  it  is  nowhere  near 
factual. 

'  1  worked  for  my  first  newspaper  in 
1957  and  have  worked  on  many  since 
then,  probably  more  than  Bonhall. 

Women  were  never  ignored  on  any  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  that 
employed  me.  Except  in  parts  of  the 
Deep  South  and  Southwest,  blacks  and 
Hispanics  received  their  just  due  of  sto¬ 
ries.  1  know.  I  was  there  and  I  wrote 
many  of  those  stories. 

If  you  want  to  criticize  Minnich  for 
his  position  that  most  readers  do  not 
want  to  read  about  the  hiring  of  gay 
and  lesbian  journalists,  that’s  fine.  But 
keep  the  facts  straight.  You’re  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  part  of 
your  credo. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Minnich,  by 
the  way.  1  don’t  care  what  a  reporter’s 
sexual  preference  is  unless  it  makes  a 
difference  in  how  he  or  she  reports  a 
story.  That  also  goes  for  color  and  na¬ 
tionality.  Of  course,  once  a  person’s  col¬ 
or,  sexual  preference,  nationality,  or  re¬ 
ligion  affects  the  way  that  person  pre¬ 
sents  the  news,  1  am  very  interested. 

Rick  banning 

banning  is  a  staff  writer  at  the  Hereford 
(Tex.)  Brand 


Correction 

DUE  TO  AN  editing  error,  the  June  18 
article  on  page  18  misidentified  legal 
counsel. 

Stuart  Pierson  of  Davis,  Wright, 
Tremaine,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  repre¬ 
sents  CBS  Inc.  and  its  reporter. 

The  other  media  parties  are  being 
represented  by  Robert  Sack,  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutch¬ 
er. 

In  addition,  Virginia  does  not  have  a 
shield  law,  per  se,  but  reporters’  privi¬ 
lege  was  asserted  under  the  common 
law  principles  in  county  circuit  court. 
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Back  On 
The  Boar^ 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  president  and  CEO 
Cathleen  Black  returns  to  corporate  director  posts 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

AFTER  A  BRIEF  respite,  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black  has  returned  to 
the  corporate  directors  circuit. 

Black  resigned  from  the  boards  of 
Coca-Cola  Co.  and  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
in  1991  in  order  to  take  the  helm  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper  trade 
group,  a  job  that  paid  $815,000  a  year 
two  years  ago. 

A  former  NAA  board  member  said 
that  before  Black  was  hired,  a  majority 
of  the  board  voted  to  make  its  job  offer 
contingent  on  her  resigning  her  direc¬ 
torships. 

“It  was  a  deal  breaker,”  said  the  for¬ 
mer  board  member.  “The  board  felt 
she  owed  her  full  loyalty  to  the  news¬ 
paper  association  and  not  to  any  out¬ 
side  business.” 

But  in  the  last  year  or  so,  the  board 
has  quietly  given  Black  permission  to 
accept  directorships. 

Last  October  she  rejoined  the  Coca- 
Cola  board,  which  pays  outside  direc¬ 
tors  a  $50,000  annual  “retainer  fee” 
plus  $1,500  per  meeting  attended. 

In  1992,  she  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  Notre  Dame  University,  where  di¬ 
rectors  receive  no  pay  and  pay  their 
own  expenses  to  attend  three  sched¬ 
uled  meetings  a  year,  a  university 
spokesman  said. 

NAA  chairman  Charles  Brumback, 
who  is  also  Tribune  Co.  chairman  and 
CEO,  effused  about  the  value  of 
Black’s  outside  directorships  to  NAA 
members. 

“I  have  no  problem  with  it  because  1 
think  it  helps  the  industry  to  have  a 
CEO  who  has  contacts  with  people  like 
those  on  the  Coca-Cola  and  Notre 
Dame  boards,”  Brumback  said.  “I  think 


Cathleen  Black 


it  benefits  every  member  of  NAA  to 
have  her  serving  on  a  few  select  boards 
because  she  projects  the  leadership  of 
our  industry  to  the  outside  community.” 

Besides,  he  said.  Coke  “is  not  a  big 


advertiser  in  newspapers  —  we  wish 
they  were  —  and  we  hope  her  pres¬ 
ence  highlights  the  awareness  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  medium.” 

Brumback  said  he  was  unconcerned 
about  Black  being  distracted  from 
NAA  business. 


“I  think  she  can  handle  the  manage¬ 
ment  very  well,”  he  said,  adding,  “I 
don’t  want  our  association  head  sitting 
in  her  office  waiting  for  the  phone  to 
ring  or  telling  people  how  to  do  their 
jobs.” 

He  said  that  in  1991  the  search  com¬ 
mittee  discussed  Black’s  directorships 
“and  decided  it  was  appropriate  for 
Cathie  to  come  in  without  any  board 
memberships.” 

The  reason,  he  said,  was,  “When 
you  come  into  a  new  job,  it  was  felt  by 
the  people  who  hired  her  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate.” 

To  the  best  of  his  recollection  there 
was  no  NAA  board  vote  on  the  issue, 
and  it  was  not  addressed  in  her  con¬ 
tract. 

Last  year,  however,  when  Black  was 
invited  to  rejoin  the  Coca-Cola  board 
and  consulted  NAA  directors,  “the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try”  for  her  to  take  the  post,  Brumback 
explained. 

He  said  NAA  directors  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  association’s  chief  executive 
serving  on  “select  boards”  but  would 


not  condone  a  directorship  at,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  public  company  that  is  an 
NAA  member. 

While  Brumback  refuses  outside  di¬ 
rectorships  by  personal  choice,  he 


(See  Boards  on  page  49) 
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Coke  “is  not  a  big  advertiser  in  newspapers  —  we 
wish  they  were  —  and  we  hope  her  presence  high- 
lights  the  awareness  of  newspapers  as  a  medium.” 


Poking  Fun 
At  The  Pope 

For  the  second  time  this  year,  a  Doug  Marlette  cartoon  gets 
Newsday’s  editors  up  in  arms;  newspaper  apologizes  to  readers; 
prize -winning  cartoonist  takes  a  poke  at  his  employer 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AFTER  NEW  YORK  Newsday  apolo¬ 
gized  to  its  readers  for  a  Doug  Marlette 
cartoon  that  poked  fun  at  the  pope, 
the  cartoonist  took  a  written  poke  at 
his  employer. 

“It  is  always  bad  news  when  a  news¬ 
paper  apologizes  for  expressing  an 
opinion  —  bad  news  for  the  First 
Amendment,  bad  news  for  journalism 
and  bad  news  for  readers,”  Marlette 
wrote  in  an  op-ed  page  piece. 

It  was  the  second  time  this  year  that 
a  Marlette  cartoon  had  Neiusday  edi¬ 
tors  up  in  arms.  An  earlier  cartoon 
portraying  radio  shock  jock  Howard 
Stern  flashing  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  quashed  by  Neu/sday  editorial  page 
editor  James  Klurfeld,  who  said  it  was 
in  bad  taste. 

The  latest  controversial  Marlette 
cartoon  ran  on  June  3.  In  it.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  wears  a  button  that  reads,  “No 
women  priests.”  Next  to  the  pope  is  an 
inscription  from  Matthew  16:18: 
“Upon  this  rock  1  will  build  My 
Church,”  with  an  arrow  pointing  to  the 
pope’s  enlarged  forehead. 

In  the  days  after  the  cartoon  ran, 
Klurfeld  said  Newsday  received  “well 
over”  100  letters  and  calls  from  readers 
who  interpreted  the  cartoon  as  “anti- 
Catholic”  and  a  personal  attack  that 
mocked  the  pope. 

A  flurry  of  negative  reactions  ac¬ 
cused  Marlette  of  depicting  the  pope  a 
“rockhead.”  Some  condemned  the  car¬ 
toon  as  anti-Polish  and  a  “sacrilege.” 
Others  threatened  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

In  the  wake  of  the  complaints,  and 
over  the  protestations  of  Marlette, 
Neiusday  printed  a  memo  to  readers  in 
its  editorial  space  on  June  7. 

“While  conceived  as  a  critical  com¬ 
ment  on  the  recent  papal  declaration 
that  women  can  never  rise  to  the 


THE 

DOUG 

MARLETTE 

EDITORIAL 

CARTOON 


This  Doug  Marlette  cartoon  published  by  Newsday  was  “fine,”  according  to 
editorial  page  editor  James  Klurfeld. 


priesthood,”  read  the  message,  “the 
cartoon  was  perceived  by  many  readers 
to  ridicule  the  pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  This  was  not  New 
York  Newsday’s  intention  ....  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  we  regret,  that  many 
readers  were  given  an  unintended  mes¬ 
sage  . .  . .  ” 

Klurfeld  said  the  memo  was  not  an 
apology  for  Marlette’s  cartoon.  Rather, 
“what  we  said  was  that  we  regret  that 


those  people  who  took  this  as  anti- 
Catholic  got  that  message,  because 
that  was  not  our  intention. 

“It  said,  to  those  readers  who  were 
offended,  we  regret  that  you  were  of¬ 
fended.” 

But  Marlette  didn’t  recognize  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  Given  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
spond,  he  penned  a  Newsday  op-ed 
the  following  week  in  which  he  de¬ 
fended  his  cartoon  and  blasted  the 
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“It  is  always  bad  news  when  a  newspa¬ 
per  apologizes  for  expressing  an  opinion 

—  bad  news  for  the  First  Amendment, 
bad  news  for  journalism  and  bad  news 
for  readers." 

—  Newsday  cartoonist  Doug  Marlette 


newspaper’s  apology. 

“What  I  find  most  disturbing  and 
beyond  comprehension  was  the  lack  of 
fealty  of  professional  newspapermen  to 
the  First  Amendment,”  Marlette  wrote. 

“Isn’t  this  why  we  have  a  First 
Amendment  in  the  first  place?  So  that 
we  don’t  feel  the  necessity  to  apologize 
for  our  opinions?  We  don’t  need  con¬ 
stitutional  protection  to  run  boring, 
inoffensive  cartoons  ....  We  need 
constitutional  protection  for  our  right 
to  express  unpopular  views.” 

He  continued,  “The  point  of  opin¬ 
ion  pages  is  to  focus  attention,  to  stim¬ 
ulate  debate  and  to  provoke  argument. 
If  we  can’t  discuss  the  great  issues  of 
the  day  on  those  pages  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  fearlessly  and  without  apology, 
where  can  we  discuss  them?  In  the 
street  with  guns?” 

Klurfeld  said  that  Newsday  “would 
have  been  better  off  if  we  had  not  run 
the  cartoon  ....  We  shouldn’t  run 
something  that’s  so  open  to  misinter¬ 
pretation.  It’s  not  that  the  topic  is  off 
limits;  it’s  how  you  do  it.” 

In  fact,  two  days  before,  Newsday 
ran  a  Marlette  cartoon  that  dealt  with 
the  same  subject.  In  it,  the  pope  stands 
with  his  back  to  a  woman  while  nailing 
an  edict  proclaiming  “No  women 
priests”  to  the  front  doors  of  a  church. 
“It’s  a  guy  thing  —  you  wouldn’t  under¬ 
stand,”  the  pope  tells  the  woman. 

That  cartoon  was  “fine,”  Klurfeld 


said.  “We  got  some  objections  to  it,  but 
not  in  the  same  way”  as  the  other  car¬ 
toon. 

By  publishing  the  memo  to  readers, 
Marlette  told  E&P,  Newsday  capitulat¬ 
ed  to  the  sentiment  of  only  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  Catholics. 

“It’s  always  the  pattern  that  when 
you  do  a  strong  cartoon,  you  get  the 
negative  reaction  first,”  Marlette  said. 
“If  you  air  that  negative  reaction,  then 
you  will  see  other  people  who  are  gal¬ 
vanized  by  seeing  that,  and  they  will 
come  forward  and  you  will  get  a  debate 
and  a  dialogue. 

“But  Newsday  was  cutting  it  off  and 
and  saying  that  this  is  the  reaction  to 
the  cartoon,  and  I  was  urging  them  to 
give  it  some  time.” 

In  fact,  24  hours  after  Marlette’s 
written  piece  ran,  he  had  received 
“two  dozen  positive  responses,  both  to 
the  cartoon  and  my  piece.” 

While  Marlette  says  the  incident 
won’t  affect  his  editorial  style,  what 
concerns  him  is  that  “it  sends  such  a 
demoralizing  message  to  journalists,  to 
realize  that  management  doesn’t  have  a 
larger  view  and  more  of  a  fealty  for  the 
First  Amendment,  to  free  expression, 
and  to  solidarity  with  their  staff.” 

But  Kurlfeld  resists  linkage  with  the 
First  Amendment. 

“We  edit  people  all  the  time,”  he 
said. 

“We  edit  columnists,  we  edit  re¬ 
porters,  and  occasionally  we  edit  our 
cartoonists.  It’s  how  editors  have  al¬ 
ways  operated  and  are  supposed  to  op¬ 
erate.” 

Dow  Jones  fund 
offers  electronic 
editing  program 

SEVEN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  who 
work  in  Dow  Jones  &.  Co.’s  electronic 
news  wire  and  media  operations  are  the 
first  interns  to  be  trained  through  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  Electronic 
Editing  Program. 

The  students  spent  a  week  last 
month  training  with  Russell  Todd,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  chair  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Todd,  who  was  instrumental  in 
launching  an  emerging  markets  report 
on  Dow  Jones  Telerate,  ran  a  crash 
course  in  editing  real-time  financial  in¬ 
formation,  identifying  and  analyzing 
trends  in  trading,  and  understanding  fi¬ 
nancial  reporting. 


Families  feud  over 
Salem,  Mass.,  paper 

A  NASTY  FEUD  among  the  families 
that  own  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News  has  frozen  the  planned  sale  of  the 
paper  to  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s  Ott- 
away  Newspapers. 

When  they  found  out  that  Damon 
Lyons,  the  trustee  for  the  trust  that 
owns  97%  of  the  company’s  stock,  had 
signed  a  non-binding  agreement  to  sell 
the  paper,  three  groups  of  the  trust’s 
beneficiaries  went  to  Salem  Probate 
Court. 

The  Spinner,  Snow  and  Sears  fami¬ 
lies  convinced  the  court  to  halt  the  sale 
until  a  second  trustee  could  be  named 
to  the  Robin  Damon  Trust,  the  trust 
created  by  Robin  Damon,  who  founded 
the  company  in  1880  and  died  in  1920. 

“We  are  not  necessarily  against  the 
sale.  We  are  against  the  sale  behind  our 
backs,”  said  Robert  Sears  Jr.,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Evening  News. 

The  price  has  been  settled  but  was 
undisclosed  to  beneficiaries  pending 
due  dilligence  and  a  final  contract. 

Sears  said  Lyons  “is  in  a  conflict  of 
interest”  because  at  the  same  time  he  is 
trustee,  he  is  a  consultant  hired  by  co¬ 
publishers  Kenneth  and  William  New- 
begin,  brothers  whose  family  members 
are  also  beneficiaries. 

Lyons,  a  retired  Evening  News  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  no  relation  and  has  been 
a  trustee  since  1961,  refused  to  discuss 
the  case  with  a  reporter. 

The  other  trustee,  Cyrus  Newbegin, 
died  in  1993.  His  son,  Kenneth,  did  not 
return  a  call  seeking  comment. 

Since  the  families  disagree  on  a  re¬ 
placement,  one  will  be  chosen  by  Pro¬ 
bate  Court  Judge  Thaddeus  Buczko, 
who  is  expected  to  decide  by  early  July 
from  among  Kenneth  Newbegin;  John  J. 
Roche,  a  Cambridge  attorney,  and  the 
Shawmut  Bank,  Boston. 

The  dispute  goes  back  at  least  five 
years,  to  when  newspaper  companies 
were  selling  at  a  record  pace  for  record 
prices.The  trust  was  offered  $42.5  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  29,000-circulation  paper 
from  W.  Dean  Singleton  but  turned  it 
down.  Lyons  went  to  court  in  1989  to 
force  Cyrus  Newbegin  to  sell.  But  by 
the  time  the  case  was  withdrawn  and 
there  was  agreement  to  sell,  the  market 
for  newspaper  properties  had  collapsed. 

Sears  said  beneficiaries  have  no  idea 
what  price  the  company  will  bring,  ex¬ 
cept  it  will  likely  be  less,  perhaps  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  half  the  former  offer. 

— George  Garneau 
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Going 

Corporate 

Proliferation  of  sponsored  sports  events  is  testing 
newspaper  editors’  patience;  what  was  once  the  Sun  Bowl 
now  is  the  John  Hancock  Financial  Services  Bowl 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AT  THE  STAR  Tribune  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  the  Virginia  Slims  women’s  tennis 
tournament  easily  makes  the  grade. 
The  USF&G  Sugar  Bowl  is  no  prob¬ 
lem. 

Even  the  Pouland  Weed  Eater  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bowl  is  acceptable  on  first 
reference  —  although  only  on  first  ref¬ 
erence. 

But  what  really  gives  Star  Tribune 
editors  heartburn  is  a  certain  auto  race 
sponsored  by  a  certain  restaurant 
chain. 

“The  Hooters  500  —  that’s  one  we 
really  struggle  with,”  said  executive 
sports  editor  Julie  Engebrecht. 

“We’ll  call  it  that  because  that’s 


what  the  name  is,”  she  added.  “But  we 
don’t  splash  the  name  around  in  the 
headline.” 

Newspaper  sports  editors  every¬ 
where  are  facing  more  of  these  dilem¬ 
mas  as  corporations  increase  their 
sports  title  sponsorships  —  and  change 
the  names  of  once-venerable  competi¬ 
tions  into  tongue-twisting,  lead-bust¬ 
ing  abominations  such  as  the  John 
Hancock  Financial  Services  Bowl. 

Once  upon  a  time,  that  college  foot¬ 
ball  classic  was  known  simply  as  the 
Sun  Bowl. 

Indeed,  newspapers  and  college 
football  fans  would  probably  still  refer 
to  it  as  the  Sun  Bowl  —  if  Hancock 
hadn’t  insisted  that  the  bowl  drop  the 


name  “Sun”  entirely  as  a  condition  of 
renewing  its  expensive  title  sponsor¬ 
ship. 

Hancock  insisted  on  that  condition 
to  “force  the  hands  of  editors  inclined 
to  omit  sponsor  names  from  event  cov¬ 
erage,”  noted  a  report  last  spring  by  In¬ 
ternational  Events  Group. 

lEG  is  a  13 -year-old,  Chicago-based 
company  that  researches  and  reports 
on  corporate  sponsorships. 

lEG  surveyed  23  of  the  30  largest- 
circulation  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  its  re¬ 
port,  and  found  editors  split  over  how 
to  handle  title  sponsorships. 

A  dozen  newspapers  are  willing  to 
publish  the  entire  official  name  of  an 
event,  but  only  on  first  reference. 


That,  for  instance,  is  the  basic  poli¬ 
cy  at  the  Star  Tribune,  Engebrecht  said. 

Another  eight  papers  say  they  “avoid 
mentioning  sponsors  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,”  the  lEG  study  said. 

About  20  papers  have  general  guide¬ 
lines,  but  only  four  —  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  —  have 
written  policies,  lEG  said. 

Symbolizing  this  ambiguity  is  the 
Associated  Press,  which  told  lEG  that 
its  policy  has  “flip-flopped  a  few  times 
since  the  ’70s.” 

“For  a  while,  we  went  out  of  our  way 
to  avoid  mentioning  sponsors,”  Susan 
Welch,  AP’s  director  of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  told  the  I  EG  Sponsorship 


Report  newsletter. 

“In  the  mid-’80s,  we  tried  to  look  at 
things  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view,” 
she  added.  “If  an  event  was  renamed 
by  the  sponsor,  we’d  use  the  original 
name.  Now,  our  policy  is  that  if  the  ti¬ 
tle  sponsor  has  been  with  the  event 
since  inception  or  if  an  event  is  other¬ 
wise  unidentifiable,  we’ll  include  it.” 

That  policy  has  paid  off  for  longtime 
sports  sponsors  such  as  the  Virginia 
Slims  brand  of  cigarette.  Many  papers 
keep  the  Virginia  Slims  or  “Slims”  ref¬ 
erence  throughout  their  stories  about 
the  women’s  tennis  tournaments. 

“There,  the  name  has  become  as  as¬ 
sociated  with  tennis  as  with  the  ciga¬ 
rette,”  the  Star  Tribune’s  Engebrecht 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  news¬ 
papers  make  a  point  of  excluding  spon¬ 
sors  of  classic  tournaments  or  events. 

“Certain  local  and  national  institu¬ 
tions  —  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra,  the  World  Series,  the  All-Star 
game  [of  any  sport],  the  Triple  Crown, 
the  Penn  Relays  and  the  Sugar  Bowl  — 
should  never  have  sponsors  added  to 
their  name,”  reads  the  written  guide¬ 
lines  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Some  distinctions  can  be  even  more 
finely  drawn,  the  lEG  survey  found. 

When  the  gasoline  retailer  ARCO 
bought  the  title  sponsorship  of  the 
building  that  houses  the  Sacramento 
Kings  pro  basketball  team,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  refused  for  a  year  to  call  the 
venue  by  its  new  name  —  ARCO  Are¬ 
na. 

“Now,  if  an  arena  has  been  built 
from  the  ground  up  with  a  corporate 
name,  such  as  America  West  Arena, 
we’ll  use  that  name,”  Bee  sports  editor 
Steve  Blust  told  the  lEG. 

Aware  of  the  aversion  to  new- 
bought  sponsorships,  some  corpora¬ 
tions  take  the  John  Hancock  route  and 
change  the  event  name  entirely. 


When  the  gasoline  retailer  ARCO  bought  the  title 
sponsorship  of  the  building  that  houses  the 
Sacramento  Kings  pro  basketball  team,  the 
Sacramento  Bee  refused  for  a  year  to  call  the 
venue  by  its  new  name  —  ARCO  Arena. 
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^Mafia^  targets 
journalists  abroad 

Criminal  groups  in  the  former  Eastern  bloc 
have  spread  rapidly  since  the  fall  of 
communism,  presenting  journalists 
with  dangerous  reporting  challenges 


In  Seattle,  for  instance,  a  local 
restaurant  ensured  it  would  get  media 
mentions  by  naming  the  city’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  celebrations  “Fourth  of 
Jullvars.” 

The  change  can  pay  off,  lEG  said. 
For  example,  a  year  after  John  Han¬ 
cock  eliminated  the  “Sun”  bowl  refer¬ 
ence,  it  “measured  a  four-fold  increase 
in  editorial  ID,  which  it  valued  at  $5.1 
million,”  the  lEG  said. 

However,  title  sponsors  are  guaran¬ 
teed  regular  and  frequent  newspaper 
mentions  in  one  circumstance:  when  a 
newspaper  itself  sponsors  an  event. 

Conversely,  the  sponsoring  paper  is 
virtually  assured  that  area  papers  will 
not  use  the  full  event  name. 

Not  surprisingly,  lEG  argues  that 
newspapers  should  run  sponsorship  ti¬ 
tles.  Excising  titles  can  be  counterpro¬ 
ductive,  the  company  says. 

“By  crediting  titles  sponsors  of  new 
events  but  not  established  ones,  jour¬ 
nalists  encourage  sponsors  to  bypass 
their  community’s  most  important  an¬ 
nual  traditions,”  an  lEG  statement 
says.  “By  mentioning  sponsors  of  sports 
but  not  of  the  arts,  journalists  discour¬ 
age  sponsorship  of  the  least  commer¬ 
cial  properties.” 

Finally,  lEG  says,  “By  withholding 
sponsor  names,  journalists  deprive  fans 
of  the  ability  to  vote  with  their  wallets 
for  corporations  which  support  their 
favorite  events  and  causes.” 

Rapping  with 
the  Sun-Sentinel 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  Sun-Sen- 
tinel’s  youth  page.  Back  Talk,  is  talking 
to  young  readers  in  their  own  language. 

Last  month,  a  rap  song  promoting 
the  weekly  page  began  airing  on  local 
radio  stations  with  young  audiences. 

The  song  was  written  by  Sun-Sentinel 
marketing  copy  writer  Lynn  Sheft. 

The  paper  said  Sheft,  the  mother  of 
an  11-year-old,  used  her  daughter’s  tapes 
by  the  female  rap  group  Salt  n’  Pepa  to 
help  determine  the  song’s  beat. 

Omaha  paper 
lights  up  sky 

THE  OMAHA  WORLD-Herald  for 
the  10th  consecutive  year  plans  to  bring 
what  it  calls  a  “world-class  fireworks  ex¬ 
travaganza”  to  Omaha’s  Rosenblatt  Sta¬ 
dium  following  the  Omaha  Royals-Ok- 
lahoma  89ers  baseball  game  July  2. 


by  Tom  Fenton 

VIRGINIJUS  GAIVENIS,  A  reporter 
for  the  Lithuanian  daily  Respublika,  is 
so  worried  about  retaliation  by  the  Vil¬ 
nius  Brigade,  a  local  mafia,  that  he 
now  moves  his  wife  and  child  out  of 
Vilnius  whenever  he  publishes  a  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  story. 

“I  don’t  care  about  myself,  but  I  real¬ 
ly  worry  about  my  family,”  said  Gaive- 
nis,  who  took  over  the  work  of  a  cru¬ 
sading  colleague.  Vitas  Lingys,  who 
was  shot  to  death  while  walking  to 
work  last  fall. 

Lingys  is  believed  to  have  been  tar¬ 
geted  by  the  Vilnius  Brigade  because  of 
his  stories  on  arms  smuggling. 

Gaivenis  is  not  alone  in  his  con¬ 


cerns,  according  to  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  from  countries  in  the  former  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  who  attended  a  conference 
here  earlier  this  year  on  “The  Media 
and  the  Mafia.” 

Although  the  situation  is  different 
in  each  country,  the  conference  partic¬ 
ipants  agreed  that  the  mafia  —  which 
is  the  generic  name  for  criminal  groups 
in  the  former  Eastern  bloc  —  has 
spread  rapidly  since  the  fall  of  commu¬ 
nism,  presenting  journalists  with  dan¬ 
gerous  reporting  challenges. 

The  Zurich  conference  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Freedom  Forum  and  held 


Fenton  is  a  Zurich,  Smtzerland'based 
editor  at  large  for  the  Freedom  Forum 
and  international  representative  for  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  University  in  Nevu  York. 


in  conjunction  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ). 

“What  we’re  really  talking  about  is 
the  criminalization  of  these  societies,” 
said  Stephen  Handelman,  former 
Moscow  bureau  chief  for  the  Toronto 
Star,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject. 

Among  the  common  themes  emerg¬ 
ing  were: 

•  Ruthless  gangsters,  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  former  Communist  security 
agents  are  exploiting  a  lawless  vacuum 
in  the  transition  from  communism. 

•  Crimes  that  are  occurring  with 
regularity  include  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
ders,  extortion,  smuggling,  theft,  pros¬ 
titution  and  fraud. 


•  Astronomical  amounts  of  money 
are  trading  hands  in  off-the-books 
sales  of  national  resources. 

•  Legal  systems  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  regulate  currency,  bank¬ 
ing  and  exports,  let  alone  provide  au¬ 
thorities  with  the  tools  to  go  after  or¬ 
ganized  crime. 

Hungarian  journalist  Endre  Acz^l 
offered  this  advice:  “Those  who  are  re¬ 
ally  interested  in  organized  crime  bet¬ 
ter  forget  about  petty  criminals,  prosti¬ 
tution,  drugs,  rackets  and  so  on.  Look 
into  the  privatization  process  in  every 
single  European  post-communist  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  where  the  real  crime  is  hap¬ 
pening.  All  the  rest  is  peanuts.” 

Aczel  said  that  while  communist 
governments  were  able  to  nationalize 


(See  Mafia  on  page  61 ) 


At  Gaivenis’  paper  in  Lithuania,  most  reporters 
keep  guns  handy,  and  police  have  given  Respuhlika 
staffers  tips  on  how  to  tell  whether  they  are  being 
followed  and  how  to  minimize  their  exposure  on 
the  streets. 
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The  Changing 
Landscape  Of 
Prepress  Technology 

Top  execs  of  leading  prepress  firms 
talk  about  their  past,  present  and  future 
at  a  NEXPO  meeting  with  newspaper  tech  managers 


by  John  Consoli 

THE  CHANGING  LANDSCAPE  of 
prepress  technology  and  its  effect  on 
the  newspaper  industry  were  important 
enough  to  draw  hundreds  of  newspaper 
executives  to  a  10  a.m.  Sunday  general 
session  to  listen  to  the  views  of  five  sys¬ 
tem  vendors. 

One  by  one,  the  vendors  did  their 
best  for  two  hours  to  try  to  explain  why 
traditional  newspaper  system  suppliers 
are  merging,  downsizing  or  disappear¬ 
ing.  They  did  their  best  to  predict  what 
the  future  holds.  They  did  their  best  to 
reassure  newspapers  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  their  hardest  to  come  up  with 


products  that  help  newspapers  move 
on  down  the  road  called  the  electronic 
superhighway. 

Or  so  they  thought. 

With  the  session  nearly  over,  moder¬ 
ator  Eric  Wolferman,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/technology  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  asked  listen¬ 
ers  to  applaud  if  they  thought  vendors 
were  meeting  their  needs. 

Applause  was  relatively  sparse. 

When  he  asked  who  felt  vendors 
were  not  meeting  their  needs,  much 
louder  and  broader  applause  was 
heard. 

When  the  session  opened  up  for 


questions,  one  newspaper  technology 
executive  stepped  to  the  microphone 
and  gave  an  analogy. 

He  said  his  wife  once  asked  him  to 
love  her  not  for  what  she  did  for  him, 
but  for  who  she  was.  He  told  the  ven¬ 
dors  seated  around  the  table  on  stage 
that,  unfortunately,  newspapers  cannot 
look  at  prepress  vendors  that  way. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  must  judge  ven¬ 
dors  by  what  they  do  for  newspapers, 
not  by  who  they  are. 

Does  that  mean  nothing  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  two-hour  discussion? 

Not  necessarily,  said  one  newspaper 
tech  exec  as  he  left  the  room. 

The  fact  that  the  top  executives  of 


five  prepress  companies  could  appear 
together  on  the  same  stage  in  front  of 
a  room  full  of  demanding  newspaper 
executives  indicates  that  a  serious  ef¬ 
fort  is  going  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Why  has  it  been  so  difficult  for  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  to  make  a  living? 

Ian  Anderson,  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  Atex  Publishing  Systems’  Amer¬ 
ican  operations,  put  the  blame,  at  least 
partially,  on  the  newspapers. 

“When  I  first  got  into  this  business,” 
said  Anderson,  who  has  compiled 
more  than  15  years  in  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry,  “newspaper  users  liked  to 


squeeze  that  last  10%  discount.  The 
world  of  standards  doesn’t  allow  for 
that  squeezing.  We  have  to  make  mon¬ 
ey  to  provide  support.” 

Anderson  is  part  of  a  European  in¬ 
vestment  consortium,  led  by  Danny 
Chapchal,  that  acquired  Atex  in  1993 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

“Since  we  took  over  18  months  ago, 
we  have  rebuilt  our  support  systems,” 
said  Anderson,  who  feels  it  is  key  to 
the  survival  of  the  prepress  vendors. 

William  Aronson,  president  and 
CEO  of  System  Integrators  Inc.,  said 
the  fallout  among  prepress  vendors  re¬ 
sults  from  the  early  entry  into  the  field 
of  “major,  multinational,  deep  pocket¬ 
ed  companies”  trying  to  make  a  fast 
buck.  They  low-balled  prices  so  that, 
in  order  to  compete,  competitors  had 
to  cut  prices,  he  said,  until  they  satu¬ 
rated  the  market  with  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems,  and  when  nobody  was  left  to  sell 
to,  they  left. 

He  used  Kodak’s  1981  acquisition  of 
Atex  and  its  1993  sale  of  the  company, 
as  an  example. 

Now,  he  said,  the  cycle  is  repeating 
itself. 

“I  sometimes  question  whether 
these  entrants  are  really  helping  us,  or 
are  they  carpetbaggers?”  Aronson  said. 
“1  question  whether  their  presence  is 
really  better  for  the  industry.” 

Stan  Padgett,  vice  president/general 
manager  for  Harris  Publishing  Systems, 
said  many  companies  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  were  too  slow  to  re¬ 
act  to  the  changing  needs  of  users. 

Charles  Ying,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Atex  in  1973  and  is  now 
president  and  CEO  of  Information  In- 


“The  vendors  no  longer  control  the  pre^press 
market.  They  used  to,  but  now  the  users  control 
the  market,”  Dewar  said. 
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“Tell  us  what  you  really  need.  Don’t 
kid  us  so  we  have  to  waste  resources 
developing  a  system  you’re  not  going  to 
use.” 

—  Charles  Ying,  a  founder  of  Atex  and 
now  CEO  of  triple'l 


ternational  Inc.,  refused  to  blame  Ko¬ 
dak  for  Atex’s  problems. 

Early  Atex  systems  are  still  at  work 
in  many  newsrooms,  he  said,  attribut¬ 
ing  part  of  Atex’s  troubles  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  asked  vendors  to  build 
customized  systems  whose  costs  could 
not  be  recouped. 

Newspapers  became  spoiled,  he  said. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  a  sales  person  to 
spend  a  year  selling  one  system,  and  af¬ 
ter  that  to  develop  add-ons  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  user. 

“We  succumbed  to  the  pressure,” 
Ying  said.  Returns  on  investment  start¬ 
ed  to  drop,  and  nobody  recognized  the 
downward  spiral  until  it  was  in  full 
gear. 

The  industry  is  littered  with  corpses 
bearing  names  like  Hastech,  CSI, 
Crosfield  and  Mycro-Tek. 

Then,  Ying  said,  came  the  open  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  offering  computers  for 
$500,  prompting  newspapers  to  won¬ 
der,  “If  I  could  buy  a  Pagemaker  for 
$500,  why  should  I  spend  $5,000  for  a 
system?” 

Steuart  Dewar,  chairman,  CEO  and 
founder  of  Dewar  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  sees  the  fallout  as  a  typical  busi¬ 
ness  cycle. 

“Vendors  have  been  disappearing  for 
a  long  time,”  he  said.  “It’s  nothing 
new.” 

He  said  the  market  now  is  in  a  “sta¬ 
tic”  period  of  a  seven-year  cycle.  A 


product  is  launched,  and  the  market  is 
saturated  for  from  three  to  five  years. 
Then  vendor  cash  flow  begins  to  drop 
until  new  products  reach  market. 

The  rapidly  changing  demands  of 
users  have  shifted  the  dynamics  be¬ 
tween  system  vendors  and  newspapers. 

“The  vendors  no  longer  control  the 
pre-press  market.  They  used  to,  but 
now  the  users  control  the  market,”  De- 
war  said. 

Newspapers,  he  said,  were  so  used  to 
30%  profit  margins  that  when  the 
economy  softened,  they  realized  they 
could  buy  a  couple  of  Macs  and  Quark 
XPress  and  put  out  a  newspaper. 

Dewar  broke  out  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  market  in  this  way:  25%  of  the 
market  goes  to  traditional  vendors; 
25%  to  open  systems;  25%  are  con¬ 
fused;  and  25%  have  no  money.  That 
leaves  system  vendors  to  fight  for  one- 
quarter  of  the  market. 

Traditional  vendors  realize  that  to 
survive,  they  have  to  offer  service  along 
with  products,  and  service  can  give 
them  an  advantage  over  open-systems 
vendors  who  sell  by  telephone.  The 
challenge  is  to  convince  newspapers, 
and  to  come  up  with  the  right  pricing. 

“Support  is  what  it’s  all  about,”  said 
Atex’s  Anderson.  “You  get  what  you 
pay  for.” 

Harris’  Padgett  said  the  end  product 
that  newspaper  companies  produce  — 
the  newspaper  —  is  driving  the  tech¬ 
nology,  and  vendors  have  to  make 


“No  vendor  can  develop  a  product  that 
can’t  be  run  on  other  people’s  systems.” 
—  William  Aronson,  System  Integrators 
CEO 


“It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  our 
engineers  to  understand  our  own 
systems.  Now  we  have  to  train  them  to 
understand  Windows.” 

—  Steuart  Dewar,  founder,  Dewar 
Information  Systems 


whatever  is  necessary  to  produce  what 
newspapers  are  putting  out. 

The  ability  to  develop  products  that 
can  interface  with  other  vendors’  sys¬ 
tems  is  also  emerging  as  a  key  to  sur¬ 
vival. 

Panelists  agreed  that  “strategic  al¬ 
liances”  with  system  integrators  will  be 
vital.  The  companies  of  all  three  have 
such  alliances. 

Working  with  software  companies 
enables  alliances  to  develop  open  sys¬ 
tems  independent  of  specific  products, 
Dewar  said.  He  sees  this  as  a  boon  for 
small  software  developers  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Said  Aronson,  “No  vendor  can  de¬ 
velop  a  product  that  can’t  be  run  on 
other  people’s  system.  We  must  devel¬ 
op  systems  that  can  interface  with  oth¬ 
er  people’s  products.” 

Padgett  said  his  formula  for  success 
is  customer  awareness,  strong  integra¬ 
tion  skills,  open  systems,  financial  re¬ 
sources  for  research  and  development, 
and  more  partnerships. 

But  Anderson  said  open  systems  are 
the  way  to  go. 

Aronson  feels  prepress  vendors  may 
have  to  narrow  their  focus.  He  said  SII, 
which  this  week  filed  a  reorganization 
plan  to  emerge  from  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  plans  to  focus  on  advertising 
systems,  an  area  expected  to  grow  dra¬ 
matically  as  ads  are  increasingly  trans- 
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Adjust  Your 
Perspective 

Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
technology  and  telecommunications  committee  says 
stop  listening  to  critics  and  naysayers 


by  John  Consoli 

RICHARD  KASPAR  HAS  some  ad¬ 
vice  for  newspapers:  Stop  wringing 
your  hands  over  the  decline  in  pene¬ 
tration  of  your  core  product  and  stop 
fretting  over  the  fact  that  the  virtual 
monopoly  you  once  had  is  probably 
gone  forever. 

Kaspar,  president  and  publisher  of 
Herald-Sun  Newspapers  in  Durham, 
N.C.,  delivered  the  welcoming  address 
at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  annual  Nexpo  conference 
this  week  in  Las  Vegas. 

“Most  consumer  markets  have  un¬ 
dergone  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
last  20  years,”  said  Kaspar,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  NAA’s  technology  and 
telecommunications  committee.  “Why 
should  we  be  any  different?” 

It  is  newspapers’  “monopolistic  view 
of  the  world”  that  makes  them  think 
the  industry  has  a  bleak  future,”  he 
proposed. 

“We  must  be  one  of  the  only  con¬ 
sumer  businesses  in  America  that  rings 
its  hands  at  60%  core  product  penetra¬ 
tion,”  Kaspar  said.  “That  monopolistic 
view  blinds  us  to  what  is  really  happen¬ 
ing  to  our  core  product.” 

Kaspar  said  newspapers  “sweat  big 
time”  over  changes  to  the  core  newspa¬ 
per  product  —  but  readers  hardly  no¬ 
tice. 

“We’re  too  close  to  it,”  he  said.  “Per¬ 
haps  we’ve  been  so  busy  looking  at  and 
being  envious  of  our  new  electronic 
cousins  that  we’ve  been  ignoring  acres 
of  print  diamonds  in  our  own  back¬ 
yard.” 

Newspapers  have  to  realize  that  they 
can  compete  anywhere,  not  just  within 
50  miles  of  their  plants,  and  have  to 
use  their  strengths  to  get  into  the 
frame  of  mind  that  they  can  successful¬ 
ly  start  an  electronic  newspaper. 

“If  we  simply  get  prepared,  this  com¬ 


ing  media  metamorphosis  will  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  for  us,”  Kaspar  said, 
“an  age  of  great  growth,  because  we 
have  at  least  three  great  strengths.” 

Those  strengths  are  the  franchise  re¬ 
lationship  with  readers;  strong  local 
news  coverage;  and  the  ability  to  “pre¬ 
eminently”  package  and  present  infor¬ 
mation. 

Newspapers  are  spending  much 
time,  research  and  development  dollars 
putting  out  targeted  print  products. 
Kaspar  said  these  same  newspapers  can 


TOGETHER  WITH  ITS  secured 
lenders.  System  Integrators  Inc.  said  it 
has  filed  a  consensual  plan  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  disclosure  statement  in  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

A  hearing  expected  this  month  fol¬ 
lowed  by  confirmation  next  month 
would  allow  SII  to  emerge  from  Chapter 
11  bankruptcy  protection. 

SII  chief  executive  William  Aaronson 
cited  the  support  of  Bank  of  America, 
SII’s  lead  lender.  Secured  creditors  hold 
approximately  95%  of  the  company’s  to¬ 
tal  debt. 

The  plan  calls  for  all  allowed  claims 
by  secured  lenders  to  be  satisfied 
through  the  issuance  of  notes  of  new 
common  stock  in  the  reorganized  com¬ 
pany.  Secured  lenders  would  own  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  SII’s  stock.  Additional  shares  of 
new  stock  would  be  allocated  to  SII  for 
an  employee  stock  incentive  plan. 

The  Sacramento-based  publishing 
system  vendor  also  said  that  claims  re¬ 
lated  to  pre-petition  repetitive  stress  in¬ 
jury  litigation  would  be  limited  to  cov- 


“convert  them,  in  some  fashion,  to 
electronic  presentation  if  and  when 
that  opportunity  presents  itself.  Thus, 
our  print  products  can  become  touch¬ 
stones  to  a  world  that  will  also  be  elec¬ 
tronic.” 

Kaspar’s  closing  message  to  his  Nex¬ 
po  newspaper  audience:  “Don’t  listen 
to  the  naysayers.  Newspapers  are  a 
good  and  growing  business.  We  have  a 
great  future,  both  in  print  and  elec¬ 
tronically.  Only  our  perspective  needs 
an  adjustment.” 


erage  provided  under  its  current  liabili¬ 
ty  insurance,  with  no  distributions  to 
other  pre-petition,  unsecured  creditors. 

Since  filing  Chapter  11  nine  months 
ago,  the  result  of  obligations  incurred 
during  a  management  buyout  several 
years  ago,  SII  has  signed  almost  $20 
million  in  sales  contracts  with  U.S.  and 
overseas  newspapers.  It  recently  formed 
a  division  charged  with  developing  in¬ 
teractive  multimedia  products. 

— Jim  Rosenberg 

J-school  enters 
cyberspace 

JOURNALISTS  WILL  SOON  be  able 
to  study  for  master’s  degrees  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  journalism  administration 
without  leaving  home. 

The  University  of  Memphis  is  offer¬ 
ing  courses  on  the  computer  service 
CompuServe  beginning  in  the  fall.  For 
more  information  call  the  school  at 
(901)  678-2401. 


SII  anticipates  swift  exit 
from  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy 
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Strategic 

Technology 

Plan 


Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  senior  vice  president/ 
technology  outlines  six  priorities  determined  to  be 
key  to  the  newspaper  industry’s  health 


by  John  Consoli 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America’s  technology  department 
and  supporting  committees  have  put 
together  a  strategic  plan  encompassing 
six  issues  that  were  determined  to  be 
key  to  the  future  health  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

The  plan  was  presented  by  Eric 
Wolferman,  NAA’s  new  senior  vice 
president/technology  at  a  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  technology  seminar  held  in 
conjunction  with  Nexpo  ’94  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas. 

The  first  technical  challenge  is  the 
ability  to  target  advertising  to  specific 
demographic  and  geographic  audi¬ 
ences. 

“With  direct  marketing  vehicles  cap¬ 
turing  a  greater  portion  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar,  we  must  find  a  way  to  com¬ 
pete  effectively,”  Wolferman  said. 
“Specifically,  we  must  develop  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  offer  advertisers  delivery  of  their 
messages  to  whomever  they  wish.” 

Second  is  to  determine  what  tech¬ 
nology  the  newspaper  industry  needs 
to  ensure  its  position  in  delivering 
news  and  advertising  through  new  me¬ 
dia  channels. 

“Whether  these  new  channels  in¬ 
clude  interactive  TV,  on-line  comput¬ 
er  services,  CD-ROM  technology  or 
other  emerging  technologies,  news¬ 
papers  must  ensure  their  place  as  the 
primary  information  provider,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  pipeline,”  Wolferman  said. 

Third,  newspapers  need  to  expand 
market  share  through  new  and  avail¬ 
able  technologies. 

Electronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 


Targeting  delivery  is  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  number-one  technical  challenge 
—  NAA  technology  chief  Eric 
Wolferman 


guidelines  will  make  it  easier  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  deal  with  newspapers  as  a 
mass  medium  to  communicate  their 
messages,  Wolferman  said. 

“Difficulty  in  organizing  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  with  many  different  newspapers 
has  long  been  cited  as  an  obstacle  to 
increasing  market  share,”  he  said. 

Similarly,  technical  support  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  billing  process  through  NAA’s 
one  order/one  bill  program  will  also 
help  make  newspapers  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  medium,  he  said. 

Fourth,  newspapers  need  to  reduce 
escalating  production  costs. 

“We  must  apply  technology  to  re¬ 
duce  waste  and  increase  automation  of 
all  facets  of  the  production  process,” 


Wolferman  said. 

Fifth,  newspapers  need  to  cope  with 
increasing  government  regulation  of 
health,  safety  and  environmental  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Our  members  are  looking  to  us  to 
provide  guidance  and  help  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  a  growing  jungle  of  rules  in 
these  areas,”  he  said. 

The  sixth  priority  falls  under  the 
broader  heading  of  communications. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  NAA  needs  to 
improve  our  ability  to  provide  techni¬ 
cal  information  to  the  industry  and  to 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  ideas,” 
Wolferman  said. 

Given  the  difficulty  of  reaching  con¬ 
sensus  among  people  with  widely  dif¬ 
fering  interests,  the  strategic  plan  for 
technology  capsulizes  the  industry’s 
technical  priorities,  Wolferman  said. 

He  said  NAA’s  technology  depart¬ 
ment  began  reorganizing  earlier  this 
year  to  address  priorities  in  the  new 
plan. 

“We  strengthened  our  environmen¬ 
tal  services  group  to  better  address  reg¬ 
ulation  issues,”  he  said,  “and  we  re¬ 
formed  our  production  materials  and 
newspaper  operations  groups  to  focus 
on  the  planks  of  the  strategic  plan.” 

This  summer,  the  department  plans 
to  continue  refinements,  and  the  oper¬ 
ational  groups  will  begin  working  “in 
earnest”  on  action  plans. 

Wolferman  said  among  the  areas  al¬ 
ready  being  addressed  is  the  ability  to 
target  ads  to  specific  demographic  and 
geographic  audiences. 

The  department  has  aided  the  de- 

(See  Strategic  on  page  31) 
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Heatset 

Fever? 

Vendors  testing  U,S.  market  for  ‘semi-commercial’  heatset  presses 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SINCE  THIS  YEAR’S  Nexpo  took 
place  in  Las  Vegas  weather  approach¬ 
ing  blast  furnace  temperatures,  it  was 
appropriate  that  the  biggest  news  in 
printing  presses  was  heatset. 

Press  makers  are  hoping  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  follow  the  lead  of  papers  around 
the  world  by  warming  up  to  heatset. 

Three  big  manufacturers  —  Rock¬ 
well  Graphics  Systems,  MAN  Roland 
Inc.  and  KBA-Motter  Corp.  —  all  were 
offering  American  publishers  a  first 
look  at  single-width  offset  presses  with 
the  capability  to  run  both  heatset  and 
coldset  offset. 

It  is  a  concept  that  has  taken  the 
world  market  by  storm. 

In  just  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
papers  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Middle 


“It’s  been  selling  like  crazy  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,”  LaBine  said.  “That’s 
been  a  lot  of  the  impetus  for  bringing 
the  press  here.  If  it’s  doing  so  well  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  do  well 
here.” 

“We’re  interested  in  testing  the  wa¬ 
ters. ..and  showing  something  the 
American  marketplace  has  not  seen 
yet,”  said  Gary  Owen,  KBA  director  of 
marketing  and  newspaper  sales. 

“Of  the  1,100  U.S.  newspapers  in  the 
size  range  for  our  press,  there  is  a  lot  of 
old  equipment  that  has  to  be  replaced. 
The  potential  for  us  in  the  U.S.  is  phe¬ 
nomenal,”  said  Roland  L.  Ortbach,  fac¬ 
tory  delegate  for  MAN  Roland. 

Indeed,  at  Nexpo  MAN  announced 
the  first  North  American  sale  of  its 
Uniset  press,  to  the  Record  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  It  bought  a  press  line  with 


“It’s  been  selling  like  crazy  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,”  LaBine  said. 


East  have  snapped  up  these  presses, 
which  can  produce  color  quality  on  a 
par  with  the  low-end  of  commercial 
presses. 

For  example,  MAN  Roland’s  MAN 
Plamag  has  sold  82  Cromoset  presses, 
with  350  printing  units,  and  32  of  its 
newer  Uniset  presses,  with  125  units. 

KBA  Motter’s  Compacta  single¬ 
width  press  has  been  around  for  several 
years.  Sales  total  more  than  2,000 
units,  the  company  says. 

And  Rockwell  has  sold  32  of  its  sin¬ 
gle-width  Goss  Universal  presses,  with 
326  units,  in  the  past  2'/:  years. 

“All  embellishment  aside,  that’s  a 
tremendous  number  of  presses,”  said 
Brian  LaBine,  director  of  sales  at 
Rockwell. 

Now  press  makers  are  hoping  heat¬ 
set  fever  will  strike  in  the  United 
States. 


two  eight-couple  printing  towers,  two 
four-couple  H-type  units  and  two  2:3:2 
jaw  folders,  one  with  a  quarter  folder. 
The  Record  said  it  intends  to  use  the 
press  for  commercial  printing,  begin¬ 
ning  in  December. 

Opening  the  market 

It  is  a  sale  MAN  and  its  competitors 
hope  will  spark  the  kind  of  avalanche  of 
sales  these  presses  have  achieved 
abroad. 

KBA’s  Owen,  for  example,  notes  that 
the  Compacta  213  and  Compacta  214 
heatset  web  offset  presses  sell  well  in 
Mexico.  The  NAFTA  treaty  may  pro¬ 
vide  “opportunities  to  induce  some  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  U.S.,”  he  said. 

All  the  press  makers  acknowledge 
that  some  of  the  popularity  of  these  sin¬ 
gle-width  models  abroad  can  be  traced 
to  production  conditions  that  are  very 


different  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  we’re  talking 
about  [foreign]  printers  who  do  a  lot  of 
printing  for  many  different  publishers,” 
KBA’s  Owen  said.  “In  the  U.S.,  it’s  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite:  Here  you  have  pub¬ 
lishers  who  happen  to  do  printing.” 

Indeed,  at  the  same  time  MAN’s 
Roland  Ortbach  hails  the  potential  of 
the  American  market,  he  also  concedes 
that  U.S.  publishers  may  need  some 
convincing  on  heatset. 

At  a  lot  of  U.S.  papers,  he  said,  “Not 
only  is  the  equipment  20  to  25  years  old 
—  so  is  the  mindset.” 

Nevertheless,  Ortbach  and  others  say 
they  are  convinced  the  high  quality  of 
these  single-widths  —  plus  the  revenue 
potential  —  will  turn  around  most  re¬ 
sistance. 


‘  Semi-commercial’ 
press  marketing 

Marketing  these  presses  presents  an¬ 
other  complication:  What  do  you  call 
them? 

Press  makers  seem  to  have  settled  on 
“semi-commercial”  —  and  they  are  at 
pains  to  emphasize  the  limits  as  well  as 
the  capabilities  of  these  presses. 

“The  danger  is  in  overselling  the 
product  and  letting  people  think  that  it 
does  commercial  work,  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  press.  No,  it  does  semi-commer¬ 
cial  work,”  said  Claude  Messager,  Rock¬ 
well’s  sales  director  in  France. 

“It  does  not  compete  with  a  high-end 
commercial  press,”  Messager  added.  “If 
you  look  at  [the  print  quality]  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  it’s  not  commercial. 
But  it’s  not  bad.  The  quality  is  quite 
good.” 

man’s  Ortbach  says  he  believes  the 
continuing  newspaper  industry  empha¬ 
sis  on  quality  will  help  sell  the  presses 
here. 

“From  the  publisher’s  point  of  view. 


(See  Heatset  on  page  41) 
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One  Of  Our  big  positives 

IS  A  NEGATIVE. 


If  you  use  35mm  negative  film  as  your  primary  medium,  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  Coolscan"' 
handles  both  positives  and  negatives  beautifully  —  whether  you’re  using  a  Mac  or  a  PC. 

Just  insert  a  35mm  slide  or  negative  filmstrip.  Select  a  true  resolution  up  to  2700  dpi.  And 
the  scanner  (which,  by  the  way,  fits  into  most  half-height  disk  drive  bays)  does  the  rest. 

You’ll  be  positively  thrilled  about  the  price  of  Coolscan,  too.  just  $2300.*  A  compact,  light¬ 
weight,  external  model  is  also  available  for  Just  $2600* 

Coolscan.  Positively  the  best  value  in  desktop  film  scanners.  For  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Nikon  Coolscan  dealer,  or  for  a  free  brochure,  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 


Recent  awards  from  consumer  and  trade  publications. 


hum 


Nikon 

iUCTROMK  IMAGING 


•Prices  shown  are  manufacturer's  suggested  retail  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


©1994  Nikon  Inc. 
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Nevi^liiier. 
News  in  itself. 

Starting  now,  everything  eise  is  oid  news.  Our  Goss®Newsliner™ 
press  system  is  making  banner  headlines.  No  wonder.  This  system  is  destined  to 
be  the  standard  for  double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  and 
ease  of  operation  well  into  the  21st  Century.  Taken  in  combination,  this  makes  Newsliner 
an  unprecedented  value. 

Newsliner  lets  you  match  the  press  system  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements, 
right  down  to  the  inker.  Choose  positive-feed  keyless  —  which  will  redefine  the  word 
“keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  pressroom-proven  digital  Injector™  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  FTP.  Place 
spot  or  process  color  where  you  want  it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our 
new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  Four-high  tower  technology — from 
the  pioneer  of  the  concept — makes  it  possible. 

Select  our  folder  for  48-page  “A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to 
satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then  just 
choose  the  right  delivery. 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to 
expand  the  configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  It’s  that  easy. 
Newsliner’s  modular  design  makes  it  so. 

That’s  not  all!  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  dkm  both  control  in  the  pressroom, 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  because  it  can  connect  to  a  manager’s  own 
desktop  computer  through  a  PC  LAN.  Want  more?  How^  about  off-the-shelf  PC 
replacement  components  from  your  local  computer  store.  Plus,  straightforward 
diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you  back  into  production  fast. 

And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical 
support,  and  replacement  parts  operations.  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system, 
take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner  makes  everything  else  old  news. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 
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Cleaning  Up 
Output 

Dry-processing  media  leave  no  chemicals; 
paper-negative  and  plate  imagers  dispense  with  film; 
newspapers  reduce  waste,  cut  costs  and  save  labor 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  EXISTING 
technologies  are  allowing  output  sys¬ 
tem  vendors  to  eliminate  silver-bearing 
film  processing  effluent,  eliminate  sil¬ 
ver  altogether  and  even  eliminate  page 
films  for  platemaking. 

Early  attempts  to  image  pages  direct¬ 
ly  to  printing  plates  were  checked  by 
lack  of  progress  in  electronic  pagina¬ 
tion  and  the  absence  of  durable  plates 
suitable  for  the  process.  Dry  silver  pho¬ 
to  media  have  been  around  for  about 
15  years  —  but  not  for  shooting  news¬ 
paper  pages.  Vellum  was  introduced 
three  years  ago  as  a  substitute  for  film, 
but  was  imaged  at  relatively  low  resolu¬ 
tions. 


Imaging  system  suppliers  at  Nexpo 
94,  however,  demonstrated  that  these 
waste-reducing,  cost-cutting  and  labor- 
saving  technologies  have  matured  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  permit  the  manufacture  of 
viable  products. 

The  dry  silver  film  and  paper  are 
modified  versions  of  a  15-year-old 
product  developed  by  3M  Co.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  3M’s  John  Campbell.  The  origi¬ 
nal  microfilm  version,  however,  was 
too  low  in  density  for  graphic  arts  ap¬ 
plications,  according  to  Bill  McCal- 
lum,  half  of  the  team  that  originated 
the  film. 


At  a  presentation  with  executives  of 
the  Ultre*  Division  of  Linotype-Hell 
Co.,  Campbell  said  it  took  his  compa¬ 
ny  five  years  to  bring  the  technology  to 
a  point  where  17-inch-wide  film  could 
be  processed  at  about  260  degrees  for  a 
half  minute  or  more  without  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  shrinkage  that  cause  reg¬ 
ister  problems. 

At  the  Autologic  Inc.  booth,  Mc- 
Callum  described  processing  dry  film 
at  240  degrees  for  about  one  minute. 

“There  are  plans  in  place  for  sec¬ 
ond-generation  product,  but  this  is  it 
for  a  couple  of  years,”  said  Campbell. 

Ultre* 

Ultre*  introduced  its  Vision  series  of 
imagesetters,  which  can  output  both 


conventional  and  dry  silver  media.  At 
the  same  time.  Autologic  brought  out 
its  EnviroSafe  imaging  system. 

Ultre*  cited  successful  beta  testing  of 
color  separation  output  at  California 
Delta  Newspapers.  Autologic  tested  its 
dry-silver  imaging  systems  at  the  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  Desert  Sun  and  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial. 

Because  it  is  processed  by  heat,  the 
film  creates  no  silver-bearing  effluent.  It 
also  retains  its  silver,  which  McCallum 
said  is  locked  into  resin  rather  than 
contained  in  the  usual  gelatin,  thereby 
preventing  it  from  leaching  out  after 


disposal  in  landfills. 

Campbell  said  that  for  all  the 
changes  to  dry-silver  technology,  the 
biggest  difference  lies  in  the  improved 
imager  itself.  Autologic’s  Wes  Stupar 
said  the  imager  only  needed  more  pow¬ 
er  to  work  with  the  new  media.  Ultre* 
described  the  source  of  illumination  as 
the  “most  powerful  version”  available  of 
a  visible  red  helium-neon  laser  diode. 

McCallum  showed  how  the  film’s 
blue  anti-halation  layer  is  easily  peeled 
away  prior  to  platemaking.  The  paper  is 
itself  a  similarly  bright  blue  and  photo¬ 
graphically  invisible  when  a  negative  is 
shot  from  it. 

The  film  will  support  screens  suffi¬ 
cient  for  newspaper  color  separations. 
McCallum  said  that  the  film  has  been 
satisfactory  imaged  at  up  to  150-line 
screens  and  that  paper  can  produce  up 
to  100-line  screens. 

Campbell,  however,  cautioned  that 
although  the  dry  media  will  image  high¬ 
er  screens,  they  are  not  especially  suited 
for  higher-quality  color  at  133  lines  or 
more  and  certainly  cannot  hold  the 
finest  dots. 

While  acknowledging  that  they  are 
“slightly  more  expensive  on  a  square- 
foot  basis  than  film,”  McCallum  said 
savings  in  dry  media  come  from  elimi¬ 
nating  chemistry  and  disposal. 

“If  you  take  all  the  cost  effects,”  he 
added,  “the  cost  is  comparable.” 

Ultre*  business  planning  manager 
Daryl  Tjaden  emphasized  that  by  elim¬ 
inating  wet  chemical  processing,  dry 
media  afford  superior  control  and 
slightly  faster  processing. 

Ultre’s  new  Vision  imagesetters,  72- 
and  94-pica  models,  are  expected  to  be 
available  from  its  OEM  partners  this  fall 
at  prices  “slightly”  above  current  mod¬ 
els. 

David  Green,  Ultre*  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  said  the  Vision 
machines  resulted  from  three  years  of 


Dry  silver  photo  media  have  been  around 
for  about  15  years  —  but  not  for  shooting 
newspaper  pages.  Imaging  system  suppliers  at 
Nexpo  94,  however,  demonstrated  that  these 
waste-reducing,  cost-cutting  and  labor-saving 
technologies  have  matured  sufficiently  to  permit 
the  manufacture  of  viable  products. 
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From 

Stand-Alone 
Machines, To 
Integrated 
Systems... 


Sheridan  Delivers 
World  Class  Newspaper  Solutions 

Ifyour  newspaper  needs  a  single  piece  of  production-proven 
equipment  or  an  entire  high-performance  system,  Sheridan  can  meet 
your  challenges  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  NP630  expandable  straight-line  inserter  with  ICON.  NP200  press  gripper 
NP100  delivery  gripper  conveyor,  and  CLASS  material  handling  excels  at  any 
off-line  or  on-line  packaging  requirement.  Improve  their  results  with  our 
advanced  integrated  control  software:  ICS™,  AMCS™, 
PRIMA™,  PRIMA™-lite  or  Selective  Inserting. 
Rely  on  Sheridan's  low  maintenance,  fast  make-ready,  trouble-free  operation. 
Get  seamless  interfacing  with  current  equipment.  Benefit  from  Sheridan's 
continuous  development  and  refinement  of  electronic  and  software 
automation  products  for  successful  future  integration. 
Experience  WORLD  CLASS  satisfaction  that  only  Sheridan  can  deliver. 

Call  with  your  requirements  today. 
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Sheridan  Systems'  f  f'j 
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The  Forum 


Publishers  on  Parade 


“Parade  is 
a  partner  in 
serving  our 
readers.” 


©  1994  IVade  Publications,  Inc. 


“We’ve  distributed  Parade  since  1956,  and 
there’s  no  question  that  it  helps  us  sell 
Sunday  newspapers.  Parade  also  provides 
a  full  package  of  promotion  and  community 
outreach  opportimities — weekly  promotion 
materials,  photo  exhibits,  All-America  High 
School  sports  teams,  and  Young  Columbus — 
which  all  demonstrate  a  partnership 
approach  to  business  with  oim  newspaper.” 

Featured  in  over  350  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


research  and  development  aimed  at 
achieving  economic  and  environmental 
objectives. 

The  two  models  use  conventional  he¬ 
lium-neon  exposure  as  well  as  dry-silver 
paper  and  film.  Green  noted  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  change  to  dry  media  simply 
by  throwing  a  switch. 

With  almost  8,000  machines  in  use 
worldwide,  Ultre*  OEMs  its  equipment 
to  output  system  vendors  for  newspaper 
and  low-end  commercial  production. 
Vision  is  positioned  as  the  company’s 
high-end  product.  Tjaden  distinguished 
Vision  as  the  first  low-cost  imagesetter 
that  can  run  3M’s  dry-silver  media  and 
described  it  as  “a  bridge  product”  from 
conventional  to  dry  imaging. 

There  were  no  demonstrations  of  the 
Vision  machines,  but  of  five  Ultre* 
OEMs  at  Nexpo  94,  four  showed  the 
new  models.  To  hold  down  costs  to 
users,  Tjaden  said  Ultre*  will  make 
available  directly  to  its  OEM  partners 
the  Autologic  dry-image  processor,  us¬ 
ing  technology  licensed  from  3M,  and 


3M’s  paper  and  film. 

Though  based  on  the  company’s 
three-year-old  “E”  products.  Vision  in¬ 
corporates  new  lenses,  redesigned  elec¬ 
tronics  and  the  powerful  laser  diode  in 
place  of  gas  laser  systems. 

Ultre*  said  both  models  are  fast, 
eight  inches  a  minute  imaging  at  1200 
dpi,  and  offer  the  repeatability  supplied 
by  the  company’s  Color  Quality  Regis¬ 
tration  technology,  with  0.05%  accura¬ 
cy  enhanced  by  its  user-defined  Film 
Advance  Correction. 

Autologic’s  APS-7  EnviroSafe  im¬ 
agers  are  based  on  the  1016-dpi  108  and 
multi-resolution  (800-  to  IbOO-dpi) 
3850  machines.  The  3850,  developed  by 
Information  International  Inc.,  comes 
with  its  own  three-punch  system.  Page 
sizes,  accuracy  and  media  cassette  ca¬ 
pacities  also  differ. 

Speed  of  the  APS  thermal  processor 
used  on  Ultre*  and  Autologic  machines 
is  given  as  24  inches/minute  at  the  me¬ 
dia’s  maximum  18-inch  width.  Paper 
and  film  have  a  one-year  shelf  life. 


(In  a  related  matter,  Ultre*  execu¬ 
tives  said  that  a  product  utilizing  Xe¬ 
rox’s  new,  silver-free  Verde  film  are  ex¬ 
pected  before  year’s  end,  probably  at  no 
more  than  a  $2,000  extra  cost  per  ma¬ 
chine.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well 
Verde  film  will  hold  halftones.) 

Graphic  Enterprises 

Long  a  supplier  of  plain-paper  im¬ 
agers,  Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc. 
has  brought  silver-free,  plain-paper 
imaging  to  page  negative  production 
with  its  new  Neg  Setter  1000. 

“We  do  not  claim  to  be  better  than 
film  [but]. ..as  good  as  film,”  said  market¬ 
ing  and  R&.D  director  Mark  Gill,  who 
added  that  the  market  has  shown  “a 
definite  interest”  in  “eliminating  or  re¬ 
ducing  film.” 

The  Neg  Setter  records  dry  toner  im¬ 
ages  on  up  to  18x24-inch  (double¬ 
length  cartridge  available)  cotton-based 
drafting  vellum,  described  as  an  off-the- 
shelf  product  available  from  local  paper 
suppliers. 
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A  successor  to  the  65'line,  SOO-dpi 
Vellum  Nepative  Printer  introduced  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Neg  Setter  offers 
lOOO'dpi  resolution  for  production  of 
85'line  screens  suitable  for  spot  and 
process  color  printing.  It  registers  to 
within  0.006  an  inch. 

Gill  said  its  density  of  3.2  to  3.5  re¬ 
flective  allows  operators  to  use  normal 
settings  to  burn  plates. 

Price  was  put  at  $43,500,  including 
a  PostScript  Level  2  Mac-  or  PC-based 
Harlequin  software  RIP.  At  750  per 
sheet  for  toner  and  paper.  Gill  said 
savings  over  film  range  from  35%  to 
65%. 

The  Neg  Setter  also  improves  con¬ 
trols,  notably  over  cartridge  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  For  color  registra¬ 
tion,  it  uses  two  motor  control  systems: 
one  for  the  paper  drive  train,  the  other 
for  the  photoconductive  drum.  The 
dual  motor  controls  can  calibrate  the 
imaging  with  the  paper’s  travel. 

Besides  a  spot  size  reduced  from  the 
VNP’s  85  microns  to  60  microns,  a  Xe¬ 
rographic  toning  process  rotates  the  de¬ 


veloping  roller  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  drum,  giving  a  cleaner  dot,  reducing 
background  and  blasting  around  char¬ 
acters  caused  by  the  sweep  of  toner  by 
opposing  roller  surfaces. 

Gill  pointed  out  that  negative  film 
can  still  be  stripped  into  a  vellum  nega¬ 
tive.  The  Neg  Setter  will  also  produce 
positive  plain-paper  proofs  loaded  in 
another  cartridge  at  about  120  per  page. 
These  are  only  useful  as  proofs. 

The  new  Pro  Setter  1000  delivers 
lOOOxlOOO-dpi  with  a  40-micron  spot 
for  85-line  screened  color  separations  at 
18x24  inches  using  a  black-write  en¬ 
gine.  The  Pro  Setter  includes  the  same 
temperature  and  humidity  controls  and 
toner  cartridge  found  on  the  Neg  Set¬ 
ter.  Both  new  imagers  are  compatible 
with  any  PostScript  RIP,  and  interface 
cards  are  available  for  output  systems 
from  other  vendors,  according  to  Gill. 

In  contrast,  the  PageScan  3  has  low¬ 
er  resolution  and  line  screen,  less-accu¬ 
rate  register  and  toner  supplied  from  a 
bottle.  Gill  estimated  the  per-page  cost 
at  about  250. 


The  new  plain-paper  imagers  ship  in 
July  following  testing  at  about  a  dozen 
North  American  sites,  according  to 
Gill. 

He  said  prospective  customers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  using  the  new  imagers  to 
add  capacity  and  perhaps  eventually  to 
replace  older  imagesetters. 

Graphic  Enterprises  also  released  its 
Windows  NT-based  Graphic  Universal 
Subsystem,  output  management  soft¬ 
ware  that  combines  the  functions  of 
OPI  server,  Mac/PC/Unix/Novell  net¬ 
work  print  spooler  and  print  job  router- 
multiplexor. 

Autologic’s 

direct-to-plate 

For  fully  paginated  newspapers  ready 
to  move  beyond  wet-  or  dry-processed 
silver  or  silver-free  paper  or  film.  West¬ 
ern  Lithotech  showed  the  Autologic 
APS  Platemaster  2800  on  line  to  its 
processor  and  punch-bender. 

The  argon-ion  laser  system  images 


(See  Output  on  page  35) 
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Newspapers 

And  The 
Superhighway 

Stock  analysts  say  newspapers’  eventual  success 
in  on-line  services  will  hinge  on  local  news  content, 
but  the  info  highway  won’t  bear  fruit  any  time  soon 

by  John  Consoli  research/managing  director  of  Wheat 

First  Butcher  Singer. 

THE  “ACE  IN  a  hole”  for  newspapers  The  analysts  discussed  changes  in 
examining  ventures  into  interactive  the  media  landscape,  including  invest- 
media  is  content,  according  to  Alan  ment  strategies,  strategic  alliances  and 
Gottesman,  first  vice  president/equity  mergers  and  competitive  develop- 
research  at  Paine  Webber  Inc.  ments. 

Nor  is  Gottesman  alone  in  assessing  Others  on  the  panel  included  Susan 
that  newspapers’  dominance  in  local  Decker,  vice  president  at  Donaldson, 
news  virtually  assures  that  they  will  get  Lufkin,  Jenrette,  and  Berge  Ayvazian, 
their  due  rewards  when  the  interactive  senior  vice  president  of  the  Yankee 
information  superhighway  finally  Group,  which  does  consulting  for 
reaches  fruition.  newspapers. 

That,  however,  may  not  happen  un-  Decker  warned  newspapers  not  to 
til  well  after  the  year  2000,  according  let  on-line  service  companies  “canni- 
to  a  group  of  financial  analysts  who  ap-  balize”  content. 

peared  on  a  panel  during  the  Newspa-  Newspapers,  Decker  said,  should  not 
per  Association  of  America’s  annual  enter  an  arrangement  with  an  on-line 

Decker  warned  newspapers  not  to  let  on-line 
service  companies  ^‘cannibalize”  content. 

Connections  forum  held  last  week  in  service  in  which  they  lose  subscribers 
Las  Vegas  just  before  NAA’s  Nexpo  by  providing  too  much  content  before 
technology  conference  and  exposition,  it  appears  in  the  paper.  Nexpo  attendance  up 

Eric  Philo,  vice  president  at  Gold-  Saying  that  content  providers,  in- 
man  Sachs  &  Co.,  said  he  foresees  rev-  eluding  newspapers,  are  being  under-  ATTENDANCE  AFTER  TWO  days  of 
enues  from  new  media  adding  up  to  no  paid  for  their  contributions,  she  urged  Nexpo  ’94,  the  Newspaper  Association 
more  than  5%  of  newspaper  revenues  newspapers  to  take  a  hard  line  in  nego-  of  America’s  five-day  technical  confer- 
by  the  new  millennium.  tiations  and  demand  that  their  news  ence  and  exposition  in  Las  Vegas,  to- 

Newspapers  should  not  look  at  in-  carry  an  extra  subscription  fee.  taled  11,548,  surpassing  the  five-day  to- 

teractive  media  ventures  to  be  money-  And  when  newspapers  renegotiate  tal  of  11,375  from  Nexpo  ’93  in  New  Or- 
makers  for  at  least  five  years,  Philo  on-line  service  agreements,  they  leans. 

said.  Instead,  new  media  should  be  should  seek  substantial  increases  in  the  Attendance  at  the  NAA’s  Classified 
viewed  as  experimental.  revenue  split.  Decker  said.  and  Co-op  Conference,  also  being  held 

One  thing  newspapers  should  do.  She  predicted  that  within  a  year  or  in  Las  Vegas,  was  400  after  the  first  day, 
Philo  said,  is  preempt  others  from  de-  two  newspapers  will  ask  for  and  get  a  up  from  a  grand  total  of  333  last  year, 
veloping  on-line  classified  ads.  bigger  cut  —  up  to  a  50-50  split  if  According  to  NAA,  the  total  number 

A  lot  of  great  opportunities  are  still  newspapers  are  smart,  compared  with  of  Nexpo  exhibits  this  year  was  372  at 
to  come,  said  Ken  Berents,  director  of  between  10%  and  20%  of  revenue  now.  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center. 
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Ayvazian  said  it  doesn’t  matter  who 
controls  the  gateway,  because  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies  realize 
the  profits  in  a  partnership  with  news¬ 
papers  will  outweigh  who  controls  it. 

He  said  the  phone  companies  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  turn  over  a 
portion  of  the  business  in  order  to  let 
newspapers  put  the  content  in  new 
media  ventures. 

Berents  said  CD-ROM  technology 
also  has  a  tremendous  potential  to 
make  money  for  newspapers. 

Of  the  30%  of  homes  in  the  country 
that  have  personal  computers  now, 
only  5%  have  CD-ROM  readers,  leav¬ 
ing  “enormous”  room  for  growth,  he 
said. 

Saying  that  direct  marketing  firms 
pose  the  greatest  danger  to  newspaper 
revenue  bases,  Berents  called  on  news¬ 
papers  to  start  thinking  about  joint 
ventures  in  on-line  services  as  a  way  to 
share  high  development  costs. 


Post-press  Data 
Standards  Emerge 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  step  towards  making 
the  targeted  paper  a  reality  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  computer  communications 
standard  for  mailroom  equipment. 

Post-Press  Data  Interchange  Guide¬ 
lines  Version  1.0  was  released  at  Nexpo 
June  25. 

Amid  its  often  dense  and  arcane  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Body  checksum  field,” 
“hexadecimal  number  system”  and 
“node  addressing”  is  the  promise  that 
mailroom  and  other  post-press  equip¬ 
ment  will  finally  be  able  to  converse, 
regardless  of  manufacturer. 

This  small  —  but  important  — 
breakthrough  in  computer  protocol 
will  help  speed  the  advance  to  a  target¬ 


ed  newspaper,  said  Eric  Wolferman, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  new  senior  vice  president/technol¬ 
ogy. 

“We  will  soon  be  working  on  a  com¬ 
plete  model  for  post-press  equipment 
to  accommodate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  targeted  products,” 
Wolferman  said.  “And  we  will  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  encourage  vendors  to  devel¬ 
op  the  necessary  technology  to  make 
targeting  a  reality.  This  is  a  large  and 
complex  undertaking.  But  our  industry 
has  identified  the  ability  to  target  our 
products  as  its  number  one  priority. 
And  we  believe  it  is  achievable.” 

The  just-announced  guidelines  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  data  interchange  between 
stackers,  a  mailroom  machine  often 
operated  on  a  stand-alone  basis. 

And  NAA  post-press  manager  Har- 
shad  D.  Matalia  noted  that  the  guide¬ 
lines  need  further  testing.  During  de¬ 


velopment,  the  guidelines  were  tested 
by  IBM  Corp.  in  a  simulation  mode, 
and  parts  of  the  format  were  tested  at 
the  Sacramento  Bee  by  AM  Graphics. 

Nevertheless,  the  industry  is  hurry¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  guidelines  to  other 
post-press  equipment. 

At  a  meeting  June  26,  the  Post-Press 
Data  Interchange  Task  Force  agreed  to 
develop  similar  guidelines  for  inserters 
and  onserters,  which  promises  to  be  a 
complex  task. 

“The  inserter  is  probably  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  requires  the  most  processing 
speed,”  said  Jere  Moter,  engineering  di¬ 
rector  of  GMA. 

“Now  that  sounds  odd  because  you 
are  only  talking  of  speeds  of  about 
35,000  or  40,000  copies  an  hour.  But  if 
you  have  30  hoppers  on  the  inserter 


now,  it’s  30  times  40,000.  That  will 
blow  out  any  PLC,”  Moter  said.  PLC 
refers  to  programmable  logic  controls, 
the  control  and  reporting  systems  com¬ 
monly  used  for  inserting  equipment 
outside  the  newspaper  industry. 

Identifying  a  standard  that  allows 
real-time  communication  for  newspa¬ 
per  equipment  is  especially  daunting 
because  of  the  unique  time  constraints 
of  newspaper  production. 

“Electronics  will  fail  and  you  have  to 
have  a  way  to  get  back  up  and  running 
quickly  at  a  newspaper,”  Moter  said. 

“That’s  a  little  different  than  a 
Campbell’s  soup  packaging  line  where 
if  you  are  down  a  couple  of  hours  you 
miss  a  couple  hundred  gross  of  labels. 
But  it  doesn’t  matter  because  the  soup 
would  just  sit  on  the  shelf  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  anyway.” 

NAA’s  Matalia  notes,  however,  that 
the  stacker  guidelines  give  the  industry 


a  big  push  ahead  toward  taking  on  in¬ 
serters  and  onserters. 

“An  advantage  we  have  is  that  we 
have  now  settled  on  a  format.  So  work 
should  go  more  rapidly,”  Matalia  said. 

The  scanner  guidelines  in  many 
ways  simply  adopt  the  move  to  off-the- 
shelf,  non-proprietary  platforms  that 
has  transformed  newspaper  front-end 
systems  in  the  last  decade. 

Early  on,  the  task  force  decided  to 
develop  an  open-system  architecture 
and  a  standard  protocol. 

And  at  the  core  of  the  new  guide¬ 
lines  is  a  simple  conceptual  break¬ 
through:  The  unified  message  format 
will  have  two  “tiers”  of  complexity. 

The  first  tier  sends  and  receives  the 
full  version  of  the  message  format, 
with  all  its  19  “identified  header  fields” 
that  can  be  as  long  as  1,492  bytes,  a 
variable  length  body  including  up  to  6 
fields  and  a  trailer  to  indicate  the  end 
of  the  message.  (A  field  is  a  byte  or 
group  of  bytes,  that  is  binary  digits,  as¬ 
signed  to  convey  specific  information 
inside  a  given  format.) 

This  complex  tier  would  be  used  to 
communicate  along  a  network. 

A  second,  simpler,  tier  provides  only 
a  brief  version  of  the  full  message.  This 
tier  is  used  for  point-to-point  device 
links,  essentially  in  stand-alone  situa¬ 
tions  where  there  is  no  need,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  identify  a  machine,  address  it 
specifically  or  identify  its  capabilities. 

All  header  and  trailer  fields  will 
contain  binary  codes.  Data  fields  can 
be  written  in  binary,  ASCII  or  other 
formats. 

The  guidelines  are  voluntary,  but 
vendors  —  whose  representatives  com¬ 
prised  about  half  of  the  task  force  — 
appear  to  accept  them. 

There  were  concerns  among  some 
vendors  at  first  that  the  emphasis  on 
open  architecture  was  straying  towards 
requiring  manufacturers  to  reveal  their 
source  codes.  Not  surprisingly,  no  such 
requirement  made  it  to  the  draft  stage. 

But  mailroom  equipment  vendors 
know  that  the  days  of  offering  propri¬ 
etary  microprocessors  are  long  gone. 


This  small  —  but  important  —  breakthrough 
in  computer  protocol  will  help  speed  the  advance 
to  a  targeted  newspaper,  said  NAA  technical  boss 
Eric  Wolferman. 
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Strategic 

Continued  from  page  1 9 

velopment  of  post-press  data  inter¬ 
change  guidelines  designed  to  help  in 
integrating  packaging  and  distribution 
equipment.  The  guidelines  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  Nexpo.  (See  related  story,  p. 
31.) 

“We  will  soon  be  working  on  a  com¬ 
plete  model  for  post-press  equipment 
to  accommodate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  targeted  products,”  he 
said.  “And  we  will  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
encourage  vendors  to  develop  neces¬ 
sary  technology  to  make  targeting  a  re¬ 
ality.” 

NAA  has  identified  targeting  as  its 
number-one  technical  priority,  and 
though  it  is  a  “large  and  complex  un¬ 
dertaking,”  Wolferman  said,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  achievable.” 

The  technology  department  is  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  to  establish  EDI  stan¬ 
dards  for  newspaper  ad  orders  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  “lend  technical  support  to 
the  one  order/one  bill  program.”  Ser¬ 
vices  to  test  the  quality  of  newsprint 
and  inks  also  continue. 

Wolferman  vowed  NAA  will  “be  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  monitoring 
newsprint  affairs,  will  participate  in  the 
creation  of  technical  standards  and 
will  advance  developments  in  automa¬ 
tion  of  the  prepress  and  post-press  ar¬ 
eas  to  reduce  labor  costs.” 

The  department  will  continue  to  of¬ 
fer  technical  assistance  to  help  individ¬ 
ual  members  produce  more  efficiently 
and  to  offer  on-site  environmental  au¬ 
dits. 

All  this  will  have  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  Wolferman  said,  despite  bud¬ 
get  pressures  squeezing  resources. 

“We  have  had  to  be  selective  about 
the  issues  we  wish  to  address  and  cre¬ 
ative  about  allocating  resources,”  he 
said.  “But  we  believe  that  we  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  proper  priorities  and  we 
are  poised  to  deliver  the  services  and 
information  to  our  members  to  help 
them  capitalize  on  the  growing  wave  of 
new  technologies.” 

Summer  guide 

THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  (N.Y.)  Journal 
has  published  a  summer  tourist  guide 
for  visitors  to  Duchess  County,  about  75 
miles  north  of  New  York  City.  About 
50,000  copies  of  the  32-page,  four-by- 
nine-inch  guide  will  be  distributed  at 
information  centers  and  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions. 


Connections  forum 
may  separate 
from  Nexpo 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America’s  ninth  annual  Connections 
conference  on  telecommunications  and 
new  media  drew  more  than  500  people 
this  year  —  a  gain  of  over  50%  from 
last  year’s  event  and  more  than  three 
times  the  1992  attendance. 

Connections  has  been  held  just  prior 
to  NAA’s  annual  technology  exposition 


and  conference,  Nexpo.  This  may  not 
be  the  case  next  year,  however. 

During  this  year’s  forum,  held  last 
week  in  Las  Vegas,  NAA  distributed 
questionnaires  stating  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  “re-evaluating  the  format,  con¬ 
tent  and  schedule  for  next  year’s  confer¬ 
ence.” 

Among  the  questions  were:  “Would 
you  attend  Connections  if  it  was  not 
packaged  with  Nexpo?”  and  “Would 
you  like  to  see  Connections  packaged 
with  a  non-newspaper  industry  confer¬ 
ence?” 


handling  systems 
for  newspapers... 


Every  newspaper,  regardless  of 
circulation,  shares  a  common 
goal:  deliver  a  quality  product, 
on  time,  in  good  condition.  Machine 
Design  Service,  Inc.,  has  assisted 
newspapers  worldwide  in  achieving  this 
goal  since  1976.  We  provide... 

•  roll  handling 
•  mailroom 
•  bundle  distribution 
•  waste  handling 
•  custom  designed  equipment 
...for  newspapers  of  any  size. 

Call  today  for  a  free  newspaper  handling 
check-up  and  a  free  video  highlighting 
many  of  our  current  systems. 


RoU  Handling 


Waste  Handling  Custom  Equipment 


oUactliwG  design  Se/ioice. 

3535  Larimer  Street  •  Denver,  Colorado  80205  •  (303)  294-0275  ext  126  •  FAX:  (303)  294-0634 
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Nexpo 

Notebook 

A  lighter  view  of  the 
heavy-duty  technology  at  Nexpo  ’94, 
just  off  The  Strip  in  very  sunny  Las  Vegas 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SOME  SLIGHTLY  CHARRED  pages 
from  a  notebook  found  baking  in  the 
sun  in  a  500'foot  Death  Valley  be¬ 
tween  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton  and  the 
Convention  Center: 

I'll  bet  that  Army 
recruiter  could 
use  her  product 

At  every  Nexpo  is  found  at  least  one 
booth  that  prompts  the  question:  What 
are  these  guys  doing  here? 

Over  the  years,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
Army  has  sent  recruiters,  NASA  has 
set  up  a  mock  space  station  and  the 
American  Dental  Association  has 
urged  careful  flossing. 

This  year’s  Most  Unusual  Nexpo  Ex¬ 
hibit  Award  (Small  Island  Category) 
goes  to  Step  Forward  distributor  Laurie 
Statham,  who  demonstrated  a  line  of 
arch  supports  by  displaying  the  skeletal 
remains  of  a  foot. 

As  she  rolled  the  foot  bones  back 
and  forth  across  one  of  Step  Forward’s 
Plastosan  ™  Orthotic  foot  supports, 
Statham  was  impressed  by  Nexpo. 

“These  booths  are  incredible.  And 
the  machinery  is  fascinating,”  she  said. 

So,  Laurie  Statham:  What  the  heck 
are  you  doing  at  Nexpo? 

It  turns  out  she  had  been  exhibiting 
at  the  gaming  industry  convention  in 
another  area  of  the  Las  Vegas  Conven¬ 
tion  Center.  When  that  show  closed, 
just  as  Nexpo  was  cranking  up,  she 
moved  her  table  into  the  newspaper 
show,  figuring  press  and  mailroom  man¬ 
agers  might  be  interested  in  the  Kent, 
Washington-based  company’s  foot  sup¬ 
ports. 

She  was  glad  she  did:  “We’ve  been 
very  well  received.  Yes,  we  have  been. 
You  know  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on 
their  feet  in  this  industry,”  she  said. 

Neither  did  Statham  feel  out  of  place 


among  the  pagination  systems  and  in¬ 
serting  machines. 

“It’s  very  normal  for  us  to  be  the  most 
unusual  exhibitor  at  a  show,”  she  ob¬ 
served. 

Top  five  topics 
of  conversation 
at  Nexpo  (putative) 

1.  Achieving  the  tailored  newspaper. 

2.  Preparing  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  EDI. 

3.  Integrating  mailroom  systems. 

4.  Moving  towards  true  pagination. 

5.  Becoming  a  content  provider  on 
the  information  superhighway. 

Tip  five  topics 
of  conversation 
at  Nexpo  (actual) 

1.  “I  hear  it’s  going  to  113  Tuesday.” 

2.  “Let’s  go  get  a  brochure  from  Kansa.” 

3.  “Boy,  the  service  in  Las  Vegas  sure  is, 
um,  deliberate.” 

4.  “How  come  nobody  warned  me 
Starlight  Express  stinks?” 

5.  “Let’s  go  get  another  brochure  from 
Kansa.” 

Rockwell’s  legal  vortex 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  executives 
had  only  to  glance  around  Nexpo  to  see 
reminders  of  its  lawsuits  against  compa¬ 
nies  it  accuses  of  unlawfully  copying  its 
Goss  Community  and  Goss  Urbanite 
presses. 

Because  of  some  gremlin  in  the 
booth  selection  lottery,  Rockwell’s  next- 
aisle  neighbor  was  Tensor  Group  Inc., 
which  is  battling  Rockwell  lawyers  over 
three  presses  that  Rockwell  claims  are 
knockoffs  of  Goss  designs. 

And  nearby.  One  Corp.  was  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  a  used  DEV  2400.  DEV,  of 
course,  went  out  of  business  about  a 
year  ago  after  Rockwell  successfully 
sued  claiming  the  DEV  2400  was 
cloned  from  a  Goss  design. 


In  case  anyone  had  forgotten  which 
Goss  model  the  2400  was  copying.  One 
Corp.  provided  a  reminder.  “Available 
August  ’94,”  the  ad  said.  “DEV  2400 
(Urbanite  Style).” 

Mandatory  reporter’s 
cab  driver  quote 

“I  can’t  wait  for  this  heat  wave  to  be 
over,”  a  Whittlesea  &  Henderson  cab¬ 
bie  said  Friday,  June  24,  as  thermome¬ 
ters  neared  111  degrees. 

“When  it  gets  back  to  normal,”  the 
driver  said,  “you’ll  really  feel  the  differ¬ 
ence.” 

What’s  normal  this  time  of  year,  the 
fare  asked. 

“Oh,  a  hundred,  hundred  and  five.” 

May  we  suggest 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

NAA  polled  the  crowd  at  Connec¬ 
tions  about  whether  the  popular  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  conference 
should  decouple  from  the  giant  Nexpo 
gatherings,  which  rotate  between  Las 
Vegas,  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans. 


Mitchell  to 
head  ad  group 

THE  WORLD  FEDERATION  of  Ad¬ 
vertisers  elected  a  new  president  at  its 
42nd  General  Assembly  in  Germany. 

Peter  Mitchell,  strategic  affairs  direc¬ 
tor  for  Guinness,  succeeds  Hans  Merkle 
of  Procter  &  Gamble,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  will  serve  two  years. 

Scripps  builds  cable 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO.  broke  ground  on  a 
$10  million  headquarters  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  for  its  Home  &  Garden  Televi¬ 
sion  Network. 
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Idab,  Denex  market 
counter  stacker 

IDAB  INC.  AND  Denex  Inc.  have 
agreed  to  jointly  market  a  copy  counter 
for  newspaper  stacker  applications. 

Laser  CopySensor  PRO  is  designed 
specifically  for  stacker  applications 
where  difficult  stream  conditions  have 
historically  caused  miscounts,  the  com¬ 
panies  said. 

The  sensor  can  automatically  adjust 
and  handle  a  wide  range  of  products, 
from  two  pages  to  inserted  products  in 
excess  of  500  pages. 

Laser  CopySensor  PRO  uses  laser 
diode  technology  in  place  of  laser 
tubes. 

Daily  News  is  75 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  marked 
the  beginning  of  its  75th  anniversary 
June  26  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
of  four  special  sections.  The  76-page 


tabloid  section  wrapped  around  the  fea¬ 
ture  section  and  covered  75  years  of 
news  photography.  Others  will  recap 
entertainment,  sports  and  the  best  of 
everything. 

The  paper,  now  owned  by  Mortimer 
Zuckerman,  was  founded  in  1919  by 
Joseph  Patterson  and  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  grandsons  of  Chicago  Tribune 
owner  Joseph  Medill.  The  News  joined 
16  other  city  papers  and  pioneered  the 
tabloid  format,  photography  and  terse 
news  writing. 

Publisher  donates 
land  to  reservation 

ARTHUR  L.  CARTER,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Litchfield  County  Times  in 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  has  donated  160 
acres  of  land  along  the  Shepaug  River 
corridor  in  western  Connecticut  to  the 
Steep  Rock  Reservation.  Carter  also 
owns  the  weekly  New  York  Observer 
and  Nation  magazine. 


House  passes 
telco  bills 

TWO  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
bills  have  been  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

They  are  H.R.  3626,  introduced  by 
Reps.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas)  and  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.),  and  H.R.  3636, 
brought  forward  by  Reps.  Edward  J. 
Markey  (D-Mass.)  and  Jack  Fields  (R- 
Texas). 

The  legislation  contains  language 
that  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  and  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies.  It  allows  the  RBOCs 
to  offer  electronic  publishing  services 
but  only  through  separate  subsidiaries. 

Earlier  court  rulings  allowed  the 
RBOCs  to  enter  electronic  publishing. 
This  legislation  spells  out  the  require¬ 
ments  for  establishing  subsidiaries. 

Both  bills  were  folded  into  one,  to  be 
brought  to  the  Senate  as  H.R.  3626. 
Senate  telecommunications  legislation 
is  still  in  committee. 


merchandise, 
employment  and  per¬ 
sonals  services  for 
classified  callers  and 
advertisers,  tradhional 
900  services,  and 
PinPoint  database  mar¬ 
keting.  Long  known  as  the  largest 
infomKrtion  provider  in  the  business, 
Brite  now  delivers  information  over  an 
al-digilal  satellile  network.  Famae 
information  about  BEP,  call  us  tolLfree 
at  1-800-SEE  BRnU 

Fax  316  652-6800  Telephone  316  652-6500 


A  Division  of  Brite  Voice  Systems,  Inc.  7309  East  21st  Street  Nortti  Wichita,  Kansas  67206 


Over  140  daily  news¬ 
papers  across  the 
country  know  Brite's 
leading-edge 
technology  firsthand  - 
Brite  has  proven 
solutions  that  bring  you 
closer  to  your  advertisers  and  your 
advertisers  closer  to  their  customers. 
Brite's  voice/fax  solutions  include 
the  Select  Series  of  auta,  home  and 
rental  database  products,  the 
Connect  Series  of  general 
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Wayne  Bjerregaard 


Wayne  B|errogaard,  who  has  comes  north  assistant  metro  editor  at  A  new  Times  investigative  reporting 
worked  with  Medical  Group  of  Ameri-  the  Post'Gazette.  group  is  being  established  in  Washing- 

ca  Cyanamid,  becomes  human  re-  Virginia  Kopas,  deputy  managing  ton,  reporting  to  Bornemeier. 
sources  director  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-  editor,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-DemO'  Sara  Frits  will  lead  the  group  as 
Gazette.  crat,  was  named  Sunday  east  assistant  investigative  editor  while  continuing  as 

Sun  Eiien  Oisen,  advertising  sales  metro  editor.  a  reporter, 

manager  over  supplements,  was  ap-  Ervin  Dyer,  a  copy  editor  in  the  Gienn  Bunting,  Aian  Miiier  and 
pointed  retail  advertising  manager.  style  department  at  the  Washington  David  Willman,  reporters  at  the 

Wiiiiam  Davis,  retail  ad  manager.  Post,  was  named  magazine  copy  editor.  Times,  become  investigative  reporters 

now  holds  the  new  post  of  ad  opera-  in  Washington. 

tions  manager.  Jesus  Dias,  who  last  year  took  re-  Tom  Rosenstiai,  who  has  been 

Tom  O'Boyie,  formerly  at  the  Wall  sponsibility  for  financial  functions  of  covering  the  media  for  the  paper. 
Street  Journal,  was  named  business  ed-  the  Miami  Herald  while  vice  president  transfers  to  the  regular  Washington 
itor.  of  finance  and  chief  financial  officer  staff. 

Reg  H  enry,  editor,  Monterey  Vic  Bubnow  was  on  sabbatical,  has 
County  Herald,  Monterey,  Calif.,  was  been  named  vice  president  of  finance  Lawrence  McGill,  manager  of  news 
appointed  special  projects  editor  in  and  CFO  at  the  Herald.  audience  research  at  NBC,  New  York, 

Pittsburgh.  Bubnow  leaves  to  start  a  national  has  been  named  director  of  research 

Jayne  Clark,  travel  editor  at  the  marketing  company.  and  administration  at  the  Freedom  Fo- 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  was  named  rum  Media  Studies  Center  at  Colum- 

travel  editor.  Tom  McCarthy  and  Jane  Berne-  bia  University  in  New  York. 

Jehn  Ellison,  editor  of  Prognosis,  meier,  editors  in  the  Los  Angeles  Adam  Powell  III,  a  lecturer  and 

an  English-language  paper  in  the  Times  Washington  bureau,  have  been  consultant  for  the  center’s  technology 
Czech  Republic,  was  appointed  contri-  named  deputy  news  editors.  programs,  was  appointed  director  of 

butions  editor.  Joel  Havemann,  also  an  editor  in  technology  studies  and  programs. 

David  Budinger,  assistant  region-  the  bureau,  was  appointed  associate  Shirley  GassI,  associate  director 

al  editor  at  the  old  Pittsburgh  Press,  be-  news  editor.  for  communications,  becomes  director 


Tom  Petersen,  vice  president  of  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  Orange  County  Regis- 
ter,  has  been  appointed  vice  president 
of  circulation  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


William  Muller,  who  has  held  sever¬ 
al  circulation  management  positions  at 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J., 
has  been  named  home  delivery  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Press  of  Atlantic  City. 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 
810-646-4230 


Tina  Waelchll,  national  advertising 
manager  at  Independent  Newspapers, 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  regional  ad  manager. 
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the  new  DiamondPlate  developed  by 
Western  Lithotech  and  its  parent  com¬ 
pany  Mitsubishi  Kasei. 

Like  the  new  paper  and  film  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  aqueous  subtractive  Diamon- 
Plate  offers  clean  processing,  with  efflu¬ 
ent  that  can  be  piped  to  a  sewer  drain, 
according  to  Autologic’s  Phil  Weliky. 

The  first  plate  emerges  in  four  min¬ 
utes,  with  subsequent  plates  requiring  a 
minute  each. 

The  imager  was  developed  by  Ger¬ 
ber,  which  sells  it  under  the  Crescent 
trade  name.  Gerber’s  Dan  Connick  said 
the  greater  part  of  Gerber’s  business  is 
with  commercial,  higher-resolution  im¬ 
agers. 

Autologic  OEMs  the  Crescent  ma¬ 
chine  from  Gerber,  adding  a  high-per¬ 
formance  DEC  Alpha-based  RIP,  multi¬ 
plexing  and  remote  page  transmission 
capabilities  where  needed,  and  lending 
its  presence  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Platemasters  are  sold  by  Autologic 
and  Western  Lithotech. 

Gerber  representative  Stan  Wis¬ 
niewski,  who  said  a  similar  product  has 
been  used  in  the  printed  circuit  indus¬ 
try  for  five  years,  noted  that  an  imager 
will  be  required  in  any  case  and  that 
the  direct-to-plate  system  eliminates 
the  traditional  camera-platemaking  op¬ 
eration,  frees  up  production  space  and 
does  away  with  negative  processing 
chemistry. 

Autologic  has  but  one  direct-to-plate 
system  operating  at  a  U.S.  newspaper, 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Union'News/ 
Sunday  Republican,  which  uses  the 
Hoechst  N90  aluminum  plate. 

In  Europe,  however.  Autologic’s 
U.K. -based  representative,  William 
Geller,  said  systems  have  been  running 
live  for  a  year  or  more  at  two  Austrian 
sites,  and  systems  are  going  into  news¬ 
papers  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  all, 
he  said  there  are  six  Autologic  direct- 
to-plate  systems  at  four  European  sites. 

Geller  referred  to  IFRA  research  that 
showed  direct-to-plate  production  is 
faster  than  film-to-plate  as  long  as  a  pa¬ 
per  needs  no  more  than  two  or  three 
copies  of  each  plate.  But  for  now,  he 
added,  the  technology  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  to  the  very  largest  newspapers. 

The  Austrian  sites,  he  said,  are  aver¬ 
aging  about  35  plates  per  hour.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  efficiency  of  direct-to-plate 
production  may  depend  on  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  platemaking  needs  shortly  before 
deadline,  especially  for  color  pages. 

Geller  said  it  is  “inevitable”  that  the 


technology  will  eventually  become  af¬ 
fordable  for  smaller  operations,  and 
practical  for  the  largest. 

With  the  process  slowly  gaining 
ground,  Wisniewski  said  there  are  now 
about  10  manufacturers  offering  direct- 
imaging  plates,  affording  customers  a 
range  of  choices. 

One  manufacturer,  Hoechst  Printing 
Products  North  America,  also  recently 
announced  toner-  and  chemical-free 


EACH  TIME  YOU  use  a  credit  card,  a 
telephone  poll,  a  mark-sensitized  ques¬ 
tionnaire  or  a  supermarket  “super  saver” 
card,  information  about  you  goes  into 
somebody’s  database. 

At  some  point  later,  you  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  inundated  with  telephone  solici¬ 
tations  or  assorted  “junk  mail.” 

Outgoing  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  senior  vice  president/technol¬ 
ogy  George  Cashau  has  one  solution  if 
you  want  to  protect  your  privacy:  do 
“something  unthinkable  —  pay  cash  or 
refuse  to  participate.” 

Or,  Cashau  points  out,  you  can  wait 
a  few  years  until  the  newspaper  industry 
has  the  technology  to  map  and  target 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers  on  a 
personal  computer. 

Perhaps  then  you’ll  be  able  to  tell  the 


dry  color  proofs  in  single  sheets.  Nega¬ 
tive-acting  Pressmatch  Dry  News  uses  a 
laminator  and  exposure  frame  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  it  calls  “color-accurate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  press  sheet”  in  about 
12  minutes  for  a  15x24-inch  proof. 

A  color  layer  is  laminated  to  a  receiv¬ 
er  sheet,  exposed  to  a  separation  film, 
and  the  carrier  is  peeled  away.  The 
process  is  repeated  for  each  separation 
and  covered  with  a  matte  sheet. 


newspaper  what  type  of  advertising  you 
choose  to  see,  and  the  newspaper  can 
deliver  it  based  on  your  demographic 
profile. 

“Think  about  the  possibilities  —  that 
newspapers  may  be  the  advertising 
choice  of  the  future  if  this  avalanche  of 
uncontrollable  solicitation  continues,” 
Cashau  said. 

Speaking  at  NAA’s  labor  relations 
and  technology  seminar,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Nexpo  conference  in  Las  Ve¬ 
gas,  Cashau  warned  newspapers  not  to 
fall  into  the  same  mold  as  telemarketers 
or  direct  mailers. 

Newspapers  must  gather,  store  and 
use  personal  information  “very  careful¬ 
ly,  making  sure  that  the  customer,  our 
subscriber,  is  protected,”  the  NAA  ex¬ 
ecutive  said.  BE^P 


Our  new  revenue  generating  interactive  voice  response  (IVR)  services  utilize  the  latest  audiotezt  'f  fax  technology 
to  provide  your  re^rs  with  the  most  convenient  way  to  receive  more  information  on  your  advertiser’s  products. 
Readers  can  preview  advertiser’s  products  and  or  sales  materials  through  voice  guid^  tours.  They  can  search 
through  the  ^tem,  leave  a  message  or  even  receive  a  hx  package  horn  the  adve^r! 

These  interactive  services  provide  newspapers 
witii  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  the  future. 


I  division  of  MORTGAGE  MARKET  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  INC 


Newspapers  must  protect 
subscribers’  privacy:  Cashau 
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When  The  Leader-Post  says  done  in  three  minutes, 
they  aren't  talking  soft  boiled  eggs. 


Wrapping  up  the  day’s  circulation  activities  in  just 
180  seconds.  That’s  what  the  talk’s  all  about  in  Regina 
(Sask.),  home  of  The  Leader-Post.  The  three-minute  drill  at 
The  Leader-Post  is  winning  fans  both  in  the  newspaper’s 
circulatbn  department  and  among  the  ranks  of  customers. 

The  paper  has  70,CXX)-plus  daily  circulation. 
Handling  starts,  stops,  inquiries,  complaints  and  myriad 
other  activities  made  crunch  time  at  The  Leader-Post  a 
never-ending  proposition. 

So  how  is  it  The  Leader-Post  can  row  summarize 


a  beehive  of  circulation  business  in  about  as  much  time  as 
the  average  TV  commercial  break? 

Enter  Publishing  Business  Systems  and  its  cutting- 
edge  MediaPlus’“  Circulation  Management  software.  The 
Leader-Post  has  been  using  the  PBS  database-language 
product  since  September,  1993.  Circulation  Management’s 
unique  design  eliminates  the  need  to  process  every 
subscriber  every  day.  So  now  the  paper’s  processing  is 
greatly  streamlined  because  only  those  customers  involved 
in  transactions  on  a  given  day  must  be  dealt  with. 


That  computes  to  a  huge  time  savings  for  The 
Leader-Post.  And  enhances  customer  service  substantially. 

The  product  is  earning  its  keep  in  other  ways,  too. 
Policy  matters  are  better  addressed  because  Circulation 
Management  lets  the  paper  load  responses  to  scores  of 
prolicy  issues.  This  ensures  that  personnel  automatically 
“sing”  from  the  proverbial  same  hymn  book.  Rus,  manage¬ 
ment  is  pleased  at  how  fast  and  easy  it  is  for  emptoyees, 
even  newcomers  not  adept  at  operating  a  computer,  to 
become  productive  with  Circulation  Management. 

We’re  proud  to  be  helping  The  Leader-Post,  and  a 
growing  number  of  other  newspapers  throughout  North 


America,  solve  some  of  their  nnost  pressing  business 
problems.  It’s  this  kind  of  performance  that  is  making 
PBS  the  preferred  source  in  the  industry. 

We’d  be  happy  to  discuss  how  our  full  line  of 
newspaper  business  software  products  can  play  an 
important  role  in  your  growth.  Take  a  minute  to  contact 
PBS  by  calling  Gina  Spiller,  our 
marketing  manager,  at 
708  699-5727.  Or  write  her 
at  1 350  East  Touhy  Avenue, 

Des  Plaines,  IL  60018. 

publishing  business  systems 


Advertising/Promotion 


Newspapers 
urged  to  be 
more  creative 

Ad  agency  executive  says  he  expects  some 
added-value  marketing  programs ,  not  just  a 
bill;  calls  Newspaper  National  Network 
a  good  concept,  but  not  enough 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

WHY  CANT  NEWSPAPERS  be  more 
like  magazines? 

That’s  the  question  advertising  and 
media  agencies  ask  when  pointing  out 
what  they  call  a  major  gap  between 
newspaper  value-added  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  and  those  in  other  media,  said 
Gene  DeWitt,  president  and  CEO  of 
DeWitt  Media. 

With  billings  of  $500  million,  De¬ 
Witt  Media  handles  media  planning 
and  buying  for  MasterCard  Interna¬ 
tional,  Reebok  and  BMW,  among  oth¬ 
ers. 


DeWitt  said  that  as  a  medium,  news¬ 
papers  operate  on  the  principle: 
“Here’s  the  way  we  do  business.  If  you 
want  to  do  business  with  us,  that’s 
fine.” 

“That  sort  of  arrogance  doesn’t  real¬ 
ly  fly  with  national  advertisers,”  De¬ 
Witt  said,  “particularly  today  when  all 
of  the  other  media  have  become  so 
much  more  willing  to  participate  in  re¬ 
lationship  marketing,  event  marketing 
and  other  added-value  programs.” 

Television,  radio  and  magazines  cre¬ 
ate  added-value  tie-ins  and  programs 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  noted. 

“We  are  constantly  bombarded  with 


great  ideas  from  cable  networks,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  even  broadcast  networks,” 
he  said.  “What  we  get  from  newspapers 
is  a  bill.” 

DeWitt  said  that  while  other  media 
take  a  shared  role  in  creating  and  de¬ 
veloping  marketing  programs  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers  “just  call  once  in 
a  while  and  say,  ‘Why  aren’t  we  getting 
more  advertising?’  ” 

He  said,  “We  find  newspapers  basi¬ 
cally  take  the  order  and  run  the  space. 
We’re  in  an  age  of  relationship  market¬ 
ing  and  newspapers  are  very  well  posi¬ 
tioned  to  develop  relationships  with 
our  clients,  but  they  don’t  do  it.” 


DeWitt  cited  magazine  marketing 
support  for  BMW,  a  client  of  the  firm. 

“The  best  way  to  sell  BMW  is  to  get 
into  the  neighborhoods  where  people 
who  buy  BMWs  live,”  he  said.  “Even 
better  than  that  is  to  get  people  to  ac¬ 
tually  see,  touch,  or  even  sample  the 
cars.” 

Yachting  magazine  sponsors  Sailing 
Weeks  in  various  markets  where  “they 
have  cars  on-site  so  the  kind  of  people 
who  can  own  these  expensive  sailboats 
are  also  exposed  to  the  cars,”  DeWitt 
said. 

Other  magazines  invite  key  cus¬ 
tomers  and  subscribers  to  sponsored 


events  where  BMW  can  feature  cars 
for  the  guests  to  test  drive. 

Another  DeWitt  client,  MasterCard, 
has  also  run  recent  advertising  that 
might  provide  opportunities  for  news¬ 
paper  tie-ins. 

Over  the  past  year,  MasterCard  ad¬ 
vertising  has  featured  supermarkets  in 
an  effort  to  entice  consumers  to  use 
their  MasterCards  in  check-out  lines,  a 
potentially  huge  revenue  builder  for 
MasterCard. 

“If  1  were  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
1  saw  [those  ads]  and  1  realized  that  my 
most  important  customers  and  most 
important  relationships  are  with  super¬ 
markets,  I’d  go  to  MasterCard  and  sug¬ 
gest  a  tie-in  with  supermarket  chains 
that  advertise  in  my  newspaper,”  De¬ 
Witt  said. 

“MasterCard  would  probably  fall 
down,  they  would  be  so  excited.  But  we 
haven’t  had  a  single  call  from  any 
newspapers  suggesting  anything  like 
that,  and  1  think  the  reason  is  that 
they  just  don’t  think  that  way.” 

DeWitt  said  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America-sponsored  Newspa¬ 
per  National  Network  is  a  “great”  con¬ 
cept  because  “it  makes  it  easier  to  work 
with  newspapers,  which  is  terribly  im¬ 
portant.” 

However,  “it’s  really  not  enough,”  he 
added. 

“The  key  words  are  adding  value 
and  helping  advertisers  build  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers  in  local  markets, 
and  using  newspapers’  tremendous  lo¬ 
cal  clout,  knowledge  and  influence  to 
do  that,”  he  said. 

A  central  industry  organization  like 
NNN  is  important,  but  if  newspapers 
want  “significant  national  advertising, 
they  need  to  make  a  really  significant 
commitment  to  understanding  what 
national  advertisers  want,”  DeWitt 
said.  “That  really  can’t  be  done  on  a 
newspaper-by-newspaper  basis,  but  it 
has  to  be  implementable  on  a  newspa- 
per-by-newspaper  basis.” 

Investing  in  supportive  relationships 
with  advertisers  will  go  a  long  way  in 
the  future,  he  predicted. 

“If  you  were  looking  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  the  way  Rupert  Murdoch 
is  looking  at  the  network  television 
business,  you  might  see  a  $3  billion  op¬ 
portunity.  But  whining  isn’t  really  the 
capital  that  you  need  to  access  it. 

“Maybe  you  have  to  invest  $3  mil¬ 
lion  over  a  period  of  a  few  years  as  an 


‘‘We’re  in  an  age  of  relationship  marketing,  and 
newspapers  are  very  well  positioned  to  develop  re¬ 
lationships  with  our  clients,  but  they  don’t  do  it.” 
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Judge  dismisses  $10  million 
Advo  lawsuit  against 
Philadelphia  newspapers 


industry  to  ultimately  access  another 
$3  billion  in  revenue.  It’s  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way,  and  newspapers  are  always 
preaching  that,  but  1  don’t  see  them 
doing  it.” 

That’s  because  “publishers  have  oth¬ 
er  priorities,”  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
“there  is  still  an  insular  and  very 
parochial  nature  to  the  newspaper 
business.” 

DeWitt  asked,  “Will  newspapers 
change?  Probably  not,  but  neither  will 
the  national  advertiser.” 

Even  though  he  is  skeptical  that 
newspapers  will  ever  offer  the  degree  of 
marketing  support  for  his  clients  that 
magazines  provide,  DeWitt  recognizes 
the  value  and  power  the  medium  can 
deliver. 

“For  almost  30  years  I’ve  seen  the 
power  of  newspapers  to  sell  and  1  know 
their  power  in  the  local  markets,  their 
connections,  and  their  relationships,” 
he  said. 

“I’d  love  to  be  able  to  harness  that 
for  my  clients,  and  I’m  always  frustrat¬ 
ed  because  newspapers  aren’t  set  up  to 
do  that.” 

Promotions  at 
Landon  Associates 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
firm  Landon  Associates  Inc.  announced 
that  Owen  Landon  111  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  marketing. 

The  company  said  that  he  will  play  a 
major  role  in  its  database  marketing  ef¬ 
forts.  Previously,  Landon  had  been  a 
preprint  specialist. 

Willard  McCormick,  Jr.  will  join  the 
New  York  sales  staff.  Previously  Mc¬ 
Cormick  held  various  positions  at 
Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers. 

Also,  Randy  Dant  has  joined  Landon 
as  Southern  retail  sales  manager,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Atlanta. 

Newspaper  ad 
spending  up 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  American  said  that  expenditures  for 
newspaper  advertising  totaled  $7.4  bil¬ 
lion  during  the  first  quarter  of  1994,  up 
6.4%  over  the  first  quarter  of  1993,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  estimates. 

Spending  for  retail  advertising  to¬ 
taled  $3.8  billion,  up  3.8%  over  the 
same  period  in  1993.  National  expendi¬ 
tures  rose  8.5%  to  over  $1  billion,  and 
classified  spending  rose  9.4%  to  $2.6  bil¬ 
lion. 


Advo  says  it  will  file  an  appeal 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  LAWSUIT  BROUGHT  by  direct 
mailer  Advo  Inc.,  against  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been  dismissed 
by  a  U.S.  district  judge  in  Philadelphia. 

The  $10  million  lawsuit  was  filed  last 
summer.  In  it,  Advo  charged  that  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  engaged  in  monopolistic 
trade  practices  and  predatory  pricing 
in  an  effort  to  drive  Advo  from  the 
Philadelphia  market. 

Specifically,  Advo  alleged  that  PNl 
conducted  an  “unlawful  scheme”  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  materials  market  in  the  area,  in¬ 
cluding  ROP  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  circulars.  Also,  Advo  accused  PNl 
of  interfering  in  contractual  relations 
with  its  customers. 

Advo  charged  that  PNl  gave  adver¬ 
tisers  with  large  ROP  contracts  credit 
towards  their  ROP  contract  commit¬ 
ments  and  significant  ROP  rate  dis¬ 
counts  if  they  also  participated  in  a  to¬ 
tal  market  coverage  program. 

Because  PNl  could  afford  to  operate 
its  TMC  program  at  a  loss  for  a  period 
of  time,  Advo  alleged,  PNl  offered 
Advo’s  biggest  customers  “free  or 
deeply  disounted  ROP  advertising  in 
conjunction  with  extremely  discrimi- 
natorily  low  rates  for  distributing  ad¬ 
vertising  circulars  via  PNl’s  TMC  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Through  these  offers,  the  Inquirer 
successfully  induced  Kmart  to  cease 
doing  business  with  Advo,  the  lawsuit 
contended. 

Advo  claimed  that  PNl’s  actions 
prevented  it  from  instituting  a  rate 
hike  for  other  accounts. 

The  judge  disputed  Advo’s  claim 
that  PNl  held  an  advertising  monopoly 
in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

“Evidence  of  below-cost  pricing  is 
not  alone  sufficient  to  permit  an  infer¬ 
ence  of  probable  recoupment  and  in¬ 
jury  to  competition,”  the  judge  ruled. 

“While  evidence  suggests  that  PNl 
offered  ROP  discounts  to  companies 


that  participated  in  the  TMC  program, 
nothing  suggests  that  PNl  required  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  purchase  ROP  advertising 
in  its  TMC  program,”  he  added. 

“PNl’s  ROP  advertisers  were  free  to, 
and  did,  place  their  advertising  circu¬ 
lars  with  PNl,  Advo,  and  other  com¬ 
peting  companies. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  this  case  is 
about  price  competition,”  the  judge 
said,  adding  that  courts  are  skeptical  of 
antitrust  claims  that  result  in  lower 
prices. 

The  likelihood  of  PNl  achieving  an 
insert  monopoly  was  “sheer  specua- 
tion,”  the  ruling  said. 

An  Advo  spokesman  indicated  the 
judgment  will  be  appealed.  BE^P 


■WiTVEMXN 
HWlXMMUNG 
FORAPCfiASED 
ramucr  LIKE  ms 
FOR  YEARS.” 

-  Cynthia  Martel 
Memorial  Press  Group 

"We're  using  Adtaker's  classified 
pagination  to  produce  the  classified 
sections  for  21  weekly  newspapers  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts.  After 
the  first  week  of  installation,  our 
Classified  Director  decided  to  change 
the  line  ad  deadline  closer  to  actual 
print  time,  strictly  due  to  the 
productivity  improvement 
we've  seen." 

"Adtaker  is  a  real  value." 


444  East  Susquehanna  St  •  Allentown,  PA  18103 
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Suitors  discuss  purchase  of 
Metro  Sunday  Newspapers 

Boss  leaving  coop  rep  firm  that  has  suffered 
with  its  local  Sunday  magazine  members 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  is  bracing  for  change  as  its 
president  prepares  to  leave  and  the  60- 
year-old  cooperative  is  talking  with  po¬ 
tential  buyers. 

MSN  acts  as  a  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  locally-edited  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  operates  three  sales  efforts:  the 
Sunday  Magazine  Network;  Metro- 
Puck  Comics  Network;  and  recently- 
formed  Metro  Color  ROP  Buy.  It  oper¬ 
ates  sales  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Detroit  and  is  represented  on  the 
West  Coast  by  Western  States  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Los  Angeles. 

At  its  peak,  MSN  represented  al¬ 
most  60  member  newspapers.  In  recent 


years,  however,  as  production  costs 
have  steadily  climbed  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  declined,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  dropped  their  own  maga¬ 
zines  and  elected  to  carry  Parade  or 
USA  Weekend.  MSN  now  represents 
26  newspapers,  for  a  total  circulation  of 
14.8  million,  and  has  lost  money  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Jeremy  Halbreich,  president  and 
general  manager  for  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  chairman  of  the  MSN 
board,  acknowledged  that  Carmen 
Willix,  president  of  MSN  since  1989,  is 
planning  to  leave. 

“Carmen  expressed  to  us  almost  a 
year  ago  that  at  some  point  in  the  near 
future  she  was  probably  wanting  to 
pursue  some  areas  of  private  interest,” 
Halbreich  said.  “It  is  not  a  case  of  any¬ 
one  being  disenchanted  with  her  per¬ 
formance.  Quite  the  contrary.”  No  date 


was  scheduled  for  her  departure. 

Willix  said  she  has  talked  about 
leaving  for  a  long  time,  but  some  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  works  led  her  to  extend  the 
deadline. 

“If  something  changes  dramatically 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  leave  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  progress  of  the  work  that 
we  are  involved  in,  yes,  I  am  ready,”  she 
said. 

Halbreich  confirmed  that  MSN  has 
been  approached  by  potential  buyers. 

“We  have  been  approached  by  a  few 
parties  who  were  expressing  some  in¬ 
terest,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  in  a  position 
to  confirm  any  potential  parties  at  all, 
but  as  a  board  of  directors,  it  certainly 
is  our  responsibility  to  evaluate  and 
consider  expressions  of  interest  that 
come  forward.” 


MSN  recently  suffered  a  powerful 
blow  when  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of 
its  founding  members,  pulled  out  and 
announced  it  would  carry  Parade.  The 
Tribune  was  one  of  MSN’s  largest  sup¬ 
porters,  and  Willix  describes  the  loss  as 
having  a  “major  impact.” 

As  a  cooperative,  MSN  is  owned  by 
the  newspapers  it  represents.  Members 
don’t  pay  a  fee,  but  MSN  takes  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  business  it  places  in 
member  papers. 

Recently,  people  familiar  with  the 
situation  said,  some  members  have 
been  reluctant  to  continue  support  be¬ 
cause  of  what  appear  to  be  overlapping 
sales  efforts.  The  coop’s  new  retail  sales 
efforts  have  cut  into  business  that 
some  newspapers  already  were  receiv¬ 
ing  locally. 

Also,  they  say,  the  creation  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 


Newspaper  National  Network  makes 
the  MSN’s  ROP  sales  effort  redundant. 

Halbreich  admitted  that  the  last  few 
years  have  been  difficult. 

“Metro  has  had  as  challenging  an 
experience  as  everyone  else  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  has,”  he  said.  “Metro  no  longer 
represents  as  many  magazines  as  we  did 
before,  and  over  the  last  six  years  or  so 
there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  down¬ 
sizing  within  the  Metro  staff.” 

Revenues  have  fallen,  and  Halbreich 
said  that  dividends  paid  to  member 
newspapers  have  dropped. 

“In  years  past,  whenever  there  would 
be  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  typ¬ 
ically  those  monies  would  be  paid  out 
to  the  member  newspapers  as  divi¬ 
dends,”  he  said. 

“Conversely,  when  you  have  a  soft 
year,  it  has  to  come  out  of  the  monies 
that  have  been  saved  over  that  period 
of  time  that  haven’t  been  paid  out  to 
the  members,”  Halbreich  said. 

“1  don’t  think  it’s  a  secret  that  the 
last  couple  of  years,  Metro,  on  an  oper¬ 
ating  basis,  has  lost  money,  so  it  had 
used  some  funds  that  had  been  held  as 
investment  funds,  but  that’s  just  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  business.” 

Willix  said  there  had  been  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  board  about  an  influx  of 
additional  funding,  but  she  added  that 
plans  have  been  shelved  for  now. 

“Nothing  is  used  without  full  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  board,  and  we  work  on 
a  very  lean  type  of  approach  ....  We 
only  eat  what  we  kill,”  Halbreich  said. 

“This  year,  even  though  we  had  an 
assessment  approved  by  some  of  the 
papers,  we  have  not  used  that  ....  It’s 
something  that’s  been  put  on  the  back 
shelf.” 

Willix  said  that  additional  funds 
weren’t  required  because  MSN  was 
able  to  maximize  efficiencies  in  the  of¬ 
fice  to  trim  its  budget. 

Magazine  rebound 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISING  volume 
hopped  6%  higher  in  May,  pushing  ad 
revenue  10.6%  higher  to  $762.1  million, 
compared  with  year-earlier  figures,  the 
Publishers  Information  Bureau  report¬ 
ed. 

It  was  the  biggest  monthly  revenue 
increase  in  five  years  and  the  biggest 
volume  gain  in  a  decade. 

For  the  year  through  May,  ad  revenue 
was  up  9%  to  nearly  $3.3  billion  as  the 
number  of  ad  pages  rose  3.9%. 


‘‘I  don’t  think  it’s  a  secret  that  the  last  couple 
of  years,  Metro,  on  an  operating  basis,  has 
lost  money....” 
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Heatset 

Continued  from  page  20 

we  are  offering  a  product  with  quality 
that  approaches  commercial  press  qual¬ 
ity,  but  we  don’t  want  to  mislead  any¬ 
one.  .  .  .Newspaper  printers  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  they  could  have  the  quality 
of  a  commercial  press,”  Ortbach  said. 

“What  we  are  telling  publishers  is. 
Don’t  lock  yourself  into  a  newspaper 
press.  Consider  the  potential  of  com¬ 
mercial  work,”  he  added. 

That  certainly  is  an  acceptable  phi¬ 
losophy  abroad. 

International  publishers  use  the  sin¬ 
gle-widths  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Athens  paper 
prints  variety 

Some  use  the  heatset  to  produce 
high-quality  color  for  their  newspapers. 

For  example,  Ta  Nea,  a  240,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  tabloid  in  Athens, 
Greece,  uses  a  nine-unit  Uniset  with  a 
horizontal  web  lead  to  produce  16  pages 
of  full  color  daily. 

But  Ta  Nea  also  keeps  the  press  busy 
with  a  260,000-circulation  weekly  plus 
10  smaller  weeklies  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  including  low-end  quality  maga¬ 
zines  on  varying  paper  stocks. 

All  the  press  makers  emphasize  the 
endurance  of  these  single-widths,  which 
they  fully  expect  to  see  used  virtually 
around  the  clock. 

For  instance,  the  most  immediate  im¬ 
pact  on  Mexican  publishers  who  have 
bought  KBA’s  Compacta  has  been  an 
increase  in  commercial  printing,  Owen 
said. 

There’s  no  reason  that  could  not 
happen  in  the  United  States,  he  added. 

“American  publishers  have  been 
looking  at  ways  to  increase  their  rev¬ 
enue  stream.  Combine  that  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  using  their  presses  just 
five,  six  hours  a  day,”  Owen  said. 

The  semi-commercial  presses  offered 
by  the  three  big  press  makers  have 
many  things  in  common. 

All  emphasize  a  modular  design  with 
many  configuration  options.  All  allow 
simultaneous  heatset  and  non-heatset 
printing.  All  emphasize  a  high-quality 
folder  with  a  12-web  capacity. 

“You  can  produce  a  super,  super 
good-looking  sheet,  but  if  you  fold  on 
the  markings  —  what’s  the  point?”  said 
man’s  Ortbach. 

And  while  they  are  not  exactly 
cheap,  they  are,  the  companies  say, 
priced  to  sell  —  especially  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Following  are  some  individual 
features: 


MAN  Roland 

MAN  stresses  the  modular  design  of 
its  Uniset,  which  can  be  configured  in 
1-,  Y-  or  H-type  units.  It  also  emphasizes 
what  it  says  is  rugged  durability. 

Bearings,  for  example,  are  guaranteed 
to  have  zero  play,  and  when  the  cylinder 
heats  up  it  never  exceeds  a  30%  tem¬ 
perature  gain  while  operating,  factory 
delegate  Ortbach  said. 

Brushless  turbo  dampening  similarly 
affords  long  running  times  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  cumulative  effects  of  brush 
dampening.  Press  drive  is  through 
man’s  PECOM  basic  or  extension  ver¬ 
sions. 

The  folder  is  a  2:3:2  design. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 

Rockwell  promotes  the  high-end  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  value-priced  Goss  Universal 
semi-commercial  press. 

“These  are  features  that  exist  on  ex¬ 
pensive  newspaper  presses  or  commer¬ 
cial  presses,”  said  French  sales  director 
Claude  Messager. 

The  Universal  has  spray  bar  dampen¬ 
ing.  It  features  top  and  bottom  plate 
and  blanket  access  in  a  tower  configu¬ 
ration  that  Rockwell  says  is  better  than 
competing  models. 

The  new  jaw  folder  with  a  12-web  ca¬ 
pacity  is  configured  as  either  1:2:2  or 
1:2:3,  depending  on  cutoff  widths. 

KBA  Motter 

KBA  accentuates  what  it  says  is  the 
speed  and  reliability  of  its  Compacta 
line.  The  heatset  Compacta  218  has  an 


output  capability  of  80,000  16-page 
copies  per  hour,  the  company  says. 

Its  2:3:2  folder  allows  in-line  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  with  supplements 
inserted,  newspaper  inner  sections  with 
commercial  covers  or  other  mixed  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Compacta  presses  are  available  in  1- 
or  Y-type  units.  In  addition,  KBA  has 
introduced  a  single-width  double-cir¬ 
cumference  press  called  the  KBA 
Comet. 

It  is  available  in  arch-,  Y-,  and  H-type 
units,  including  four-high  towers.  KBA 
rates  the  Comet  at  60,000  copies  per 
hour. 

Spokane  paper  buys 

TKS  four-highs 
as  add-ons 

THE  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  Spokesman- 
Review  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  TKS  4/4  tower  units  to  add 
on  to  its  12-unit,  two-folder  Metroliner 
press. 

Included  in  the  purchase  from  TKS 
(USA)  is  the  TKS  PerfecSet  System. 
The  system  includes  TKS  Digital  Ink 
Pumps  to  replace  existing  mechanical 
ink  pumps  on  the  entire  32-couple 
Metroliner. 

Also  included  are  two  TKS  T-NPC 
computerized  consoles  and  a  page  neg¬ 
ative  scanner  for  presetting  and  remote¬ 
ly  controlling  ink  and  water  on  the  en¬ 
tire  press. 


umamtoffa 

PAYS  YOU  Um£! 


We  DOUBLE  your  first  month’s  revenue 

when  you  sign  up  with  Perfect  Date  by  July  20. 
CallAccu-Weatherat  (814)234-9601  x400 
for  more  information. 


Voice 
Personals 

619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801  Fax  (814)  238-1339 
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Weekly  Editor _ 

San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Weekly 
Approaches  50 

Suri'Reporter  has  a  history  of  fighting 

and  giving 
their  mark 

places  where  black  businesses  could  af¬ 
ford  to  advertise  and  where  black  re¬ 
porters  were  allowed  to  work. 

“This  place  was  the  only  place 
where  we  could  be  in  the  media,”  said 
Thomas  Fleming,  86,  who  was  been 
with  the  publication  since  its  inception 
and  still  writes  a  weekly  column.  “1 
wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  dis¬ 
criminated,  1  couldn’t  go  there.” 

Fleming,  a  former  machinist  at  the 
Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Shipyard  in  the 
city’s  Bayview  District,  said  that  during 
the  early  days  he  would  work  at  the 
shipyard  at  night  and  report  for  the 
newspaper  in  the  daytime. 


In  a  city  known  for  promoting  liberal  issues,  a 
growing  gay  political  power  and  increased  Asian 
and  Hispanic  populations,  the  black  community  — 
that  reaches  10%  to  15%  of  the  population  —  has 
often  been  given  a  back  seat,  residents  contend. 

“We  never  had  more  than  three  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  staff  and  we  did  well  for  the 
people  we  had,”  said  Fleming.  “We 
were  well-read  because  the  people  at 
City  Hall  wanted  to  know  what  the 
black  people  were  saying,  but  no  one 
else  was  reporting  it.” 

San  Francisco  television  reporters 
Belva  Davis,  of  KRON-TV,  and  Willie 
Monroe,  of  KGO-TV,  both  cut  their 
journalistic  teeth  at  the  Sun-Reporter, 
which  still  has  offices  in  the  Fillmore 
District. 

Monroe,  who  worked  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1971  and  1972,  said  he  often  ar¬ 
gued  with  Goodlett  about  the  front 
page. 


er  teamed  up  with  a  neighbor,  Daniel 
Collins,  to  take  over  another  black 
weekly,  the  Reporter.  The  Sun-Reporter 
was  born. 

“We’ve  tried  to  provide  a  voice  to  a 
community  often  left  out  of  City  Hall, 
the  White  House  and  the  Statehouse,” 
Goodlett  said  recently  during  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  80th  birthday  and  the 
newspaper’s  50th  anniversary.  “We 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
difference  for  people.” 

Early  on,  the  neighborhood  tabloid 
gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  few 

Strupp  is  a  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Indpendent. 


racism,  promoting  black  causes 
black  reporters  a  place  to  make 

by  Joe  Strupp 

AS  THE  WEEKLY  Sun-Reporter 
reaches  50  years  of  fighting  racism, 
promoting  black  causes  and  giving 
African-American  reporters  a  place  to 
make  their  mark  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  it’s  hard  to  believe  it  all  start¬ 
ed  in  a  poker  game. 

According  to  newspaper  folklore, 
publisher  Carlton  Goodlett  won  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  weekly  during  a 
1948  poker  game  with  Frank  Laurent, 
who  owned  what  was  then  the  Sun. 

Goodlett,  who  operated  a  medical 
practice  at  the  time  in  the  city’s  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  Fillmore  District,  lat¬ 


“He  always  wanted  to  put  the  blood 
and  guts  on  page  one,”  said  Monroe, 
now  considered  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  black  journalists  in  the  Bay 
Area.  “1  wanted  more  news  on  issues, 
but  he  always  won  out.  He  is  a  good 
newsman.” 

Fleming  said  black  issues  were  es¬ 
sentially  ignored  during  World  War  11 
and  the  post-war  era,  a  time  when  the 
Sun-Reporter  came  into  its  own. 

“There  was  a  real  need  at  the  time 
to  push  issues  for  blacks  out  front,”  said 
Fleming.  “We  worked  very  closely  with 
the  NAACP,  and  a  lot  of  policy  makers 
came  to  us.  They  wanted  us  to  push 
their  views.” 

In  a  city  known  for  promoting  liber¬ 
al  issues,  a  growing  gay  political  power 
and  increased  Asian  and  Hispanic 
populations,  the  black  community  — 
that  reaches  10%  to  15%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  —  has  often  been  given  a  back 
seat,  residents  contend.  The  Sun-Re¬ 
porter  has  usually  been  the  only  black 
voice. 

The  newspaper’s  political  power  first 
became  evident  in  1949,  when  Cecil 
Poole  became  San  Francisco’s  first 
black  district  attorney  after  receiving 
the  Sun-Reporter’s  endorsement.  To¬ 
day,  Poole  is  a  U.S.  appeals  court  judge. 

In  the  1960s,  the  newspaper  helped 
black  candidate  Terry  Francois  became 
the  first  African-American  elected  to 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors.  Since  then,  hundreds  of  candi¬ 
dates  —  both  black  and  white  —  have 
entered  the  Sun-Reporter’s  offices, 
seeking  endorsements. 

“The  newspaper  takes  each  race  on 
the  merits  of  the  candidate,”  said  state 
Sen.  Quentin  Kopp,  a  white  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  legislator  who  credits  his  1986 
victory  to  a  Sun-Reporter  nod.  “They 
also  endorsed  me  for  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  on  several  occasions,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  many.” 

Kopp,  the  state’s  only  independent 
senator,  did  not  receive  major  support 
in  the  black  community  in  his  1986 
race  against  challenger  Lou  Papan. 
But,  with  Goodlett’s  backing,  he  rode 
to  victory  and  the  Sun-Reporter  pub¬ 
lisher  earned  respect  for  ignoring  the 
“consensus  opinion”  and  making  en¬ 
dorsements  based  on  qualifications. 

During  the  1950s,  a  Sun-Reporter 
editorial  crusade  against  criminal  op¬ 
erations  in  the  black  community  re¬ 
sulted  in  continued  harassment  of 
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news  staffers.  Six  fires  were  set  at  the 
paper’s  offices. 

Four  bomb  threats  have  forced  evac¬ 
uation  of  the  newspaper  building  over 
the  years,  most  recently  in  1988.  Flem¬ 
ing  said  the  paper  continues  to  receive 
the  usual  hate  mail,  often  with  de¬ 
mands  that  “you  niggers  go  back  to 
Africa.” 

“We’ve  had  windows  broken  and  the 
building  trashed  —  usually  for  no  spe¬ 
cific  reason,”  Fleming  said.  “But  we  al¬ 
ways  stood  firm.” 

Fleming  recalled  covering  a  1960s 
riot  in  the  mostly  black  Bayview  Dis¬ 
trict  after  police  shot  a  black  teen.  He 
described  the  event  as  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  he’d  ever  experienced  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

“People  called  us  from  out  there  be¬ 
fore  they  called  the  police  because  they 
knew  we  would  get  out  and  help.  They 
were  throwing  rocks,  stones,  setting 
fire  and  turning  over  cars,”  Fleming 
said.  “We  had  to  bring  the  police  chief 
and  the  mayor  out  there  to  get  some 
attention.” 

The  Sun-Reporter  also  has  covered 
civil  rights  marches  —  both  locally  and 
in  Washington,  D.C.  —  plus  local 
African-American  politics  and  the 
continuing  fight  for  minority  employ¬ 


ment.  The  newspaper’s  extensive  black 
religious  section,  the  only  one  like  it  in 
the  Bay  Area,  also  remains  popular. 

“They  have  added  some  prestige  to 
the  African-American  community  and 
given  us  a  sounding  board  for  opinions 
that  would  not  be  presented  in  other 
media,”  said  Willie  Kennedy,  the  city’s 
only  black  supervisor  and  a  longtime 
subscriber.  “Dr.  Goodlett  remains  a  pi¬ 
oneer  in  the  field  of  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco.” 

Today’s  Sun-Reporter  is  published 
Wednesday  and  sells  for  50^. 
Goodlett’s  news  empire  also  includes 
the  free  San  Francisco  Reporter,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sundays,  and  East  Bay’s  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Voice,  which  hits  newsstands 
Friday.  The  combined  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  three  newspapers  is 
160,000. 

“We’ve  changed  a  lot,”  said  Amelia 
Ashley-Ward,  managing  editor  since 
1985.  “We  used  to  put  the  murder  and 
mayhem  on  the  front  page  to  sell  the 
paper.  But  now  we  do  more  features,  is¬ 
sues  and  focus  on  people.” 

Gossip,  lifestyle  and  entertainment 
sections  have  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  Sun-Reporter.  A  recent  issue  re¬ 
ported  on  local  reaction  to  Nelson 
Mandela’s  presidential  victory  in  South 


Africa,  along  with  a  story  about  a  local 
school  being  renamed  for  Malcolm  X. 

Inside,  regular  columns  by  local 
black  writers  Julianne  Malveaux  and 
Emory  Curtis  mix  with  news  of  the 
African-American  community  nation¬ 
wide,  local  features  and  pop  culture, 
such  as  a  story  about  Spike  Lee’s  latest 
film. 

“It’s  still  the  African-American  com¬ 
munity  we  are  focused  on  and  it  is  still 
a  fight  for  justice  and  fairness,”  said 
Ashley-Ward.  “But,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  injustices  are  even  more  blatant  to¬ 
day,  ranging  from  crime  to  corporate 
America.” 

Goodlett  received  his  birthday  and 
newspaper  anniversary  honors  at  a 
May  21  fundraiser  at  San  Francisco’s 
Fairmont  Hotel.  Comedian  Dick  Gre¬ 
gory  and  musician  Lenny  Williams  of¬ 
fered  entertainment  for  the  $100-per- 
plate  dinner.  All  proceeds  went  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  newspaper. 

Hollinger  buy  back 

TORONTO-BASED  HOLLINGER 
Inc.  has  filed  papers  in  preparation  for 
repurchasing  up  to  5%,  or  2.8  million 
shares,  of  its  own  common  stock. 
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News  Tech 


N*C*S*,  ex-staffers 
end  court  contest 

Newspaper  production  software  firm’s 
chief  executive  met  former  employee , 
wearing  New  York  Times  ID,  at  America  East 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

N.C.S.  INC.  FOUNDER  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Fred  Fazzio  said  two  of  his  for¬ 
mer  employees  gave  notice  of  their  res¬ 
ignations  the  first  week  of  winter  to 
work  together  on  a  database  project  for 
a  Texas  oil  and  gas  business. 

The  first  week  of  spring,  however, 
Fazzio  ran  into  one  of  the  two  at  the 
annual  America  East  Newspaper  Oper¬ 
ations  and  Technology  Conference, 
where  the  preregistration  roster  listed 
Gary  Hickey  and  Jimmie  Grotevant  as 
representatives  of  the  Neu>  York  Times , 
and  Fazzio  said  their  conference  badges 
identified  them  as  such. 

Grotevant  and  Hickey  are  computer 
specialists  whose  original  connections 
with  N.C.S.  and  Fazzio  were  through 
work  for  earlier  employers. 


Beyond  the  difference  between  what 
he  said  he  was  told  at  his  Landing, 
N.J.,  newspaper  production  software 
firm  and  what  he  saw  at  the  Hershey, 
Pa.,  newspaper  production  conference, 
Fazzio  said  that  shortly  before  the  two 
men  gave  notice,  the  Times  ended  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  N.C.S.  for  use  of  its 
software. 

About  two  weeks  after  Fazzio  re¬ 
turned  from  Hershey,  N.C.S.  filed  suit 
against  Grotevant,  Hickey  and  the 
company  they  had  formed.  Peregrine 
Technologies  Inc.,  based  in  Canaden¬ 
sis,  Pa.  It  asked  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
defendants  from  using  or  disclosing 


N.C.S  trade  secrets  and  sought  actual 
and  punitive  damages  plus  interest  and 
litigation  costs. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  suit  was 
filed  in  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  in 
Morristown,  the  parties  reached  an 
agreement  whereby  the  defendants 
consented  to  refrain  from  selling  any  of 
10  specified  software  packages  identi¬ 
fied  by  Fazzio.  N.C.S.  president  Tom 
Mills  said  “similar”  software  was  also 
prohibited. 

No  damages  or  other  monetary 
awards  were  assessed. 

Fazzio  earlier  had  told  E&P  that  his 
objective  in  filing  suit  was  not  so  much 
to  punish  Hickey  and  Grotevant  as  to 
protect  N.C.S. 

“It  was  settled  to  my  satisfaction,” 
said  Mills. 

An  assistant  to  Judge  Kenneth 


McKenzie  said  counsels  left  the  court¬ 
house  May  3  to  discuss  the  case  and  re¬ 
turned  a  few  hours  later  with  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

McKenzie  then  dismissed  the  case 
and  all  related  claims  with  prejudice 
and  without  costs  in  accordance  with 
the  settlement. 

The  N.C.S.  complaint  listed  other 
incidents  it  said  occurred  last  winter. 
In  early  January,  after  discovering  the 
removal  of  signature  pages  from  all  em¬ 
ployment  contracts,  Fazzio  said  all  em¬ 
ployees  were  asked  to  sign  a  non-com¬ 
petition  agreement. 

Hickey  refused,  saying  he  had  not 


signed  any  before  and  had  already  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation.  According  to 
Fazzio,  however,  Hickey  nevertheless 
orally  agreed  not  to  compete  and  to 
keep  confidential  N.C.S.  software  ideas 
related  to  newspaper  production  and 
automation.  Grotevant  said  he  signed 
the  original  and  second  copies  of  the 
employment  agreement. 

Grotevant  and  Hickey  said  they  did 
not  know  who  removed  the  signed 
pages  from  the  personnel  files. 

Hickey  noted  that  the  company’s 
former  operations  vice  president  never 
signed  such  agreements  and  that  the 
current  marketing  vice  president  never 
signed  them  and  refused  to  sign  new 
copies  after  the  original  pages  were  re¬ 
moved. 

The  reason  the  two  vice  presidents 
did  not  sign  confidentiality  clauses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fazzio,  was  that  neither  was 
“privy  to  any  confidential  software  in¬ 
formation.” 

The  operations  chief  advised  on  me¬ 
chanical  and  hardware  issues  and  the 
marketing  chief  is  involved  in  sales,  he 
said. 

Later  in  the  month,  N.C.S.  said  it 
changed  its  computer  password  after 
discovering  that  a  non-employee  had 
accessed  the  computer.  Two  weeks  lat¬ 
er,  the  complaint  continued,  Hickey 
called  his  former  employer’s  senior  pro¬ 
grammer  and  asked  for  the  password, 
which  was  not  divulged  and  was  again 
changed. 

In  the  defendants’  brief,  Hickey  said 
he  remotely  accessed  the  N.C.S.  com¬ 
puter  in  January  to  search  personal 
files  he  left  there  for  a  draft  of  a  letter 
to  an  insurance  company. 

Upon  trying  again  in  early  February 
and  finding  the  password  changed,  he 
said  he  had  an  e-mail  conversation  on 
“personal  topics”  with  an  N.C.S. 
staffer.  The  brief  states  that  Hickey  did 
not  read,  copy  or  remove  “any  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  system  on  either  oc¬ 
casion.” 

Fazzio  said  that  his  company’s  com¬ 
puters  were  not  designed  to  hold  per¬ 
sonal  information,  and  that  if  Hickey 
needed  to  retrieve  any  allowable  infor¬ 
mation  he  simply  could  have  asked 
Fazzio  for  it. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  violated  the  non-competition 
clause,  “interfered  with  the  sale  of 
N.C.S.  services  to  the  New  York 
Times”  through  use  of  confidential  in- 


The  parties  reached  an  agreement  whereby  the 
defendants  consented  to  refrain  from  selling  any  of 
10  specified  software  packages  identified  by  Fazzio. 
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A  spirit  of  innovation 


formation,  and  “took  software  pro¬ 
grams  and  prices  which  are  trade  se¬ 
crets.” 

The  complaint  also  referred  to  the 
defendants’  company  as  a  consultant  or 
independent  contractor  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  N.C.S.  and  to  “their  contract 
with  the  New  York  Times.” 

According  to  Fazzio,  Hickey  “admit¬ 
ted  to  working  as  a  consultant  with  the 
New  York  Times  in  matters  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  automation. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  the  New  York 
Times  isn’t  involved  with  the  two,”  the 
paper’s  systems  director,  Harvey  Mor- 
genstern,  said  in  April. 

When  informed  that  his  paper’s 
name  appeared  on  the  roster  and  ID 
badges  at  America  East,  he  added  that 
he  thought  it  “highly  unlikely”  that 
anyone  else  at  the  Times  was  involved 
with  Peregrine.  The  paper  sent  no  one 
to  the  conference  in  Hershey. 

“It  doesn’t  affect  them  [the  Times]  in 
any  way,”  said  Fazzio  in  reference  to  his 
concerns  on  the  lawsuit.  Citing  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  two  former 


employees’  name  tags  and  the  earlier 
removal  of  personnel  documents,  he 
asked,  “What  am  1  supposed  to  think?” 

“1  feel  real  bad  about  it,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “It  was  a  set-up,”  he  said,  referring 
to  one  former  employee’s  absence  from 
work  several  months  earlier. 

In  the  last  of  four  counts,  the  suit 
stated  that  while  still  employees  of 
N.C.S. ,  the  defendants  took  compen¬ 
sated  sick  time  “while  they  were  in  fact 
engaged  in  business  for  themselves  and 
their  corporation  in  direct  violation  of 
their  no-compete  clause  and  duty  to 
maintain  confidentiality.” 

It  added  that  on  the  same  day  in 
mid-December,  when  Grotevant 
“called  in  with  personal  problems”  and 
Hickey  took  a  personal  day,  the  two 
had  “attended  meetings  to  secure  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  new  corporation.” 

In  papers  filed  with  the  court, 
N.C.S.  president  Mills  said  most  of  the 
38  days  Grotevant  was  absent  from 
work  were  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

From  a  review  of  affidavits,  said 
Mills,  “it  is  clear  .  .  .  that  the  defen¬ 
dants  engaged  in  getting  their  business 


started  on  N.C.S.  time  .  . .  with  confi¬ 
dential  information,  techniques  and 
systems  developed  by  N.C.S.,  and  in 
breach  of  the  non-competition  clause.” 

In  their  brief,  the  defendants  re¬ 
sponded  that  they  performed  no  work 
related  to  forming  their  own  company 
during  working  hours  at  N.C.S. 

Peregrine’s  only  business  at  that 
time,  they  said,  was  a  contract  to  eval¬ 
uate  hardware  and  software  for  a  blood 
analysis  machine.  They  said  they  con¬ 
sidered  developing  software  for  news¬ 
papers  that  would  not  compete  with 
N.C.S.  products. 

Reached  at  his  office  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Grotevant  said  his  company  was 
“just  starting  to  develop”  new,  non¬ 
competing  products.  Still  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  specification  process,  he  said 
there  would  be  nothing  to  talk  about 
before  next  summer. 

In  court  papers,  Hickey  and  Grote¬ 
vant  said  they  attended  the  America 
East  conference  with  Robert  Farnell,  a 
regional  sales  executive  with  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service.  In  the  brief. 


Hickey  said  the  paper’s  name  appeared 
on  their  badges  because  “Farnell  had 
arranged  for  the  paper  to  pay  for  their 
admission.” 

The  brief  states  that  neither  man 
had  ever  worked  in  any  capacity  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

Further,  it  said  the  defendants  were 
not  even  indirectly  competing  with 
N.C.S.  or  “engaging  in  any  business 
with  any  newspaper  publishing  entity,” 
including  the  Times . 

In  his  affidavit,  Hickey  said  Grote¬ 
vant  contacted  Farnell,  described  as  a 
personal  rather  than  professional  ac¬ 
quaintance.  He  said  Farnell  invited 
them  to  America  East  “as  a  guest  of 
the  Times.” 

Grotevant  and  Hickey  said  Farnell 
was  their  sole  connection  to  the  paper. 

After  the  suit  was  settled,  Grotevant 
told  E&P  that  he  and  Hickey  were  go¬ 
ing  to  introduce  Farnell  to  Fazzio  at 
America  East. 

From  his  home  office  in  a  town  not 
far  from  Peregrine’s  address,  Farnell  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Grotevant  dated  from  the  occasion 
when  his  wife  baby-sat  for  the  Grote- 


vants. 

Farnell  said  that  as  a  favor  he  was 
able  to  get  Grotevant  and  Hickey  ad¬ 
mission  only  to  the  America  East  ex¬ 
hibit  area  by  adding  their  names  to  his 
registration  form  as  consultants, 
though  not  as  New  York  Times  consul¬ 
tants.  “1  never  identified  them  that 
way,”  he  said. 

Upon  noticing  the  affiliation  that 
was  printed  on  the  badges,  Farnell 
said,  “I  would  have  had  the  thing 
changed  .  .  .  but  they  saw  no  harm  in 
it.” 

He  added  that  the  registration  desk 
told  him  the  badges  could  be  changed, 
but  only  if  they  were  returned  for 
changes  by  those  wearing  them. 

Hickey  also  denied  telling  Fazzio  he 
was  consulting  for  the  Times ,  personal¬ 
ly  or  through  Peregrine. 

Hickey  went  on  to  deny  knowing 
about  N.C.S.-Times  negotiations  while 
he  was  employed  at  N.C.S.,  where,  he 
maintained,  he  had  no  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  any  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  and  Grotevant  said  they 
spoke  to  no  N.C.S.  customers  while  in 
Hershey. 

An  executive  at  a  major  metro  daily 
familiar  with  N.C.S.  said  that  given  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  events 
and  Fazzio’s  predictable  presence  at  a 
relatively  small,  nearby  trade  show 
where  attendees  are  visible  and  typi¬ 
cally  share  information,  the  presence 
of  two  former  N.C.S.  employees  with 
the  New  York  Times  on  their  name 
tags  “would  really  be  astonishing  news 
to  me.” 

Arguing  against  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction,  the  defendants  said  N.C.S. 
failed  to  demonstrate  it  was  “at  imme¬ 
diate  risk  of  being  irreparably  harmed” 
or  that  the  defendants  were  competing 
with  their  former  employer.  It  went  on 
to  say  that  any  alleged  oral  agreement 
would  be  unenforceably  vague,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  misap¬ 
propriation  of  trade  secrets. 

According  the  defendants’  brief, 
Hickey  helped  form  N.C.S.  in  1991  af¬ 
ter  Fazzio  persuaded  him  to  leave  Pep- 
si-Cola  International  Co.  for  a  half¬ 
ownership  in  the  new  firm. 

Mills  refuted  those  contentions,  say¬ 
ing  that  Hickey  “did  not  help  found 
the  company  and  was  never  a  partner 
or  stockholder.” 

In  papers  filed  with  the  court,  Fazzio 
said  he  was  Hickey’s  supervisor  when 
they  both  earlier  worked  at  lEC  Sys¬ 
tems  Solutions.  While  at  lEC  from 
1987  to  1990,  Hickey  said,  he  devel¬ 
oped  newspaper  totalizer  systems  and 


In  the  brief,  Hickey  said  the  paper^s  name 
appeared  on  their  badges  because  “Farnell  had 
arranged  for  the  paper  to  pay  for  their  admission.” 
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software. 

Hickey  said  he  was  helped  in  writing 
totalizing  software  for  three  dailies  by 
Edward  Wu,  the  N.C.S.  senior  pro¬ 
grammer  he  e-mailed  after  resigning. 

The  suit  contended  that  before  join¬ 
ing  N.C.S. ,  Hickey  handled  hardware 
issues  for  a  computer  company  and  had 
no  background  in  software  related  to 
newspaper  production  and  automation. 

When  he  joined  N.C.S.,  according 
to  the  defendants’  brief,  Hickey  devel¬ 
oped  the  press  control  software  “for 
N.C.S.’s  sole  client  at  the  time.” 

The  brief  also  stated  that  of  the  four 
software  packages  offered  by  N.C.S., 
the  company  owns  all  but  the  press 
control  package. 

Hickey  said  that  despite  his  urging, 
N.C.S.  “never  copyrighted  the  press 
control  software,”  which  had  since 
been  provided  to  the  Bakersfield  Cali' 
fornian. 

Mills  said  neither  assertion  was  true. 

According  to  court  papers,  Hickey 
was  to  participate  in  another  business 
in  which  Fazzio  had  an  interest.  In  any 
event,  Hickey  stated  that  he  “never  re¬ 
ceived  nor  signed  any  documents  evi¬ 
dencing  a  partnership  agreement,”  al¬ 
though  Fazzio  told  him  preparation  of 
paperwork  for  it  was  under  way. 

Before  joining  N.C.S.  in  December 
1992,  Grotevant  was  a  software  engi¬ 
neer  with  post-press  systems  vendor 
GMA.  He  moved  to  N.C.S.,  according 
to  an  executive  there,  shortly  after  a 
GMA-N.C.S.  relationship  ended. 

Asked  about  a  passage  in  the  defen¬ 
dants’  brief  that  said  Grotevant  was 
promised  a  10%  stake  in  N.C.S.,  Mills 
answered,  “absolutely  not.” 


Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
joins  Ziff  Interchange 


MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  TRIBUNE 
readers  with  modem-equipped  PCs  will 
have  an  electronic  adjunct  to  their  daily 
newspaper  this  winter  when  the  daily 
launches  Star  Tribune  Online. 

The  service  will  be  available  over  the 
Interchange  Network  Co.,  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  cho¬ 
sen  for  technology  that  offers  superior 
search  capabilities  and  responsiveness, 
according  to  Star  Tribune  vice  president 
and  editor  Tim  McGuire,  who  is  also 
general  manager  of  his  company’s  Read¬ 
er  Customer  Unit. 

Star  Tribune  Online  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  Steve  Yelvington  credited  Ziff’s 
new  on-line  network  with  creating  an 
environment  that  allows  the  electronic 
newspaper  to  retain  the  look  and  feel  of 
the  printed  newspaper. 

As  an  Interchange  Network  service. 
Star  Tribune  Online  will  be  able  to  in¬ 
corporate  information  and  services 
from  Ziff-Davis’s  own  Interchange  On¬ 
line  Network.  Ziff  features  include  stock 
quotes,  personal  finance,  sports  and 
television  program  information  (E&P, 
April  9,  p.  40). 

The  newspaper  said  Star  Tribune 
Online  is  expected  to  cost  less  than  $15 
per  month.  For  an  additional  fee,  users 
will  gain  access  to  Interchange  Online 
Service  special- interest  areas,  including 
computer  information  and  download¬ 


able  software.  New  York-based  Ziff- 
Davis  is  among  the  premier  computer 
magazine  publishers.  Interchange  mem¬ 
bers  also  will  have  e-mail  access  to  the 
Internet. 

Former  assistant  managing  editor 
Robert  Schafer,  who  most  recently 
served  as  new  products  leader  for  the 
Reader  Customer  Unit,  was  named  Star 
Tribune  Online  publisher.  According  to 
Schafer,  Ziff’s  technology  will  allow  au¬ 
tomatic  daily  searches  for  news  tailored 
to  each  subscriber’s  interests.  Appropri¬ 
ate  information  will  then  be  assembled 
for  easy  retrieval  by  the  user. 

Text  and  image  content  of  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  Online  will  be  broader  and  deep¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  printed  newspaper. 
Local  information  will  include  a  guide 
to  the  Twin  Cities,  entertainment  list¬ 
ings  and  events  calendars.  The  service 
also  will  allow  electronic  searching  of 
the  newspaper’s  classified  ads,  access  to 
news  that  will  appear  in  the  next  day’s 
edition  of  the  printed  paper,  and  use  of 
bulletin  boards  for  subscribers  to  com¬ 
municate  among  themselves. 

Initially,  Star  Tribune  Online  will  be 
available  to  users  of  IBM  PCs  and  com¬ 
patibles  (386-based  models  or  higher) 
with  9600-baud  modems  and  running 
Microsoft  Windows  3.1  software.  The 
newspaper  said  a  version  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  will  be  ready  “later  in  1995.”  ■£(?? 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


The  Unseen  Power:  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  A  History.  Scott  M.  Cutlip. 
(Lawrence  Erlbaum,  365  Broadway, 
Hillsdale,  N.J.  07642-1487),  807  pages, 
$39.95. 

Cutlip  is  one  of  the  best-known 
names  in  journalism  education  when  it 
comes  to  public  relations.  His  co-au- 
thored  (with  Allen  Center,  Glen 
Brown)  Effective  Public  Relations  is  in 
its  seventh  edition. 

Now  dean  emeritus  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Georgia  College  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication,  he  trans¬ 
lates  a  lifetime  of  experience  and 
teaching  into  a  comprehensive,  read¬ 
able  book  winding  through  the  cur¬ 
rents,  trivia  and  personalities  that  went 
into  creating  PR  in  this  century. 

The  book  has  the  look  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  traditional  history  book 
and  memoir.  He  knew,  corresponded 
with  and  interviewed  some  of  the  great 
legends  in  PR,  and  it’s  all  in  this  book. 

Cutlip  pays  the  obligatory  attention 
early  on  to  pacesetter  and  PR  patriarch 
Ivy  Ledbetter  Lee,  who  stressed  honor¬ 
able  principles  but  who  died  a  general¬ 
ly  disgraced  man  after  becoming  a  pub¬ 
licist  for  a  chemical  company  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

A  captivating  but  frightening  chap¬ 
ter  details  two  publicists  who  through 
their  Southern  Publicity  Association 
helped  put  a  renewed  Ku  Klux  Klan  on 
the  map  in  the  1920s. 

The  two,  Edward  Clarke  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tyler,  gained  favorable  coverage 
for  the  Klan  from  major  newspapers, 
enlisted  big-name  corporations  for  ads 
in  a  widely  circulated  Klan  newsletter, 
and  even  developed  clergy  support  and 
initiated  hooded  Klan  church  visits. 

Cutlip  writes  with  the  excited  hyper¬ 
bole  of  a  sportswriter  at  times.  Particu¬ 
larly  he  likes  to  label  people.  He  dubs 
Klan  publicist  Clarke,  for  instance,  a 
“charlatan”  and  “avaricious  conniver.” 

While  he  recognizes  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  centenarian  Edward  Bernays, 
particularly  noting  Bernays’  milestone 
1923  book.  Crystallizing  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  Cutlip  accuses  him  of  being  a 
practitioner  of  “self-glorification.” 

Cutlip  cites  Editor  &  Publisher  of¬ 
ten,  both  for  the  facts  and  for  its  edito¬ 
rial  opinion. 

Apparently,  E&P  didn’t  like  publi¬ 
cists  much.  Cutlip  quotes  a  Sept.  15, 
1928,  E&P  editorial:  “No  matter  what 


virtuous  men  Mr.  Bernays  and  Mr.  Ivy 
or  other  professional  propagandists 
may  be,  the  device  they  seek  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  public  life  is  dangerous  because 
it  is  irresponsible  and  calculated  to 
break  down  advertising  practice,  which 
responds  to  checks  and  balances 
evolved  from  experience  and  con¬ 
science  of  a  century.” 

Cutlip  has  chapters  on  John  Price 
Jones,  Harry  Bruno,  William  Baldwin, 
John  W.  Hill,  Carl  Byoir,  Clem 
Whitaker,  Leone  Baxter,  Earl  Newsom 
and  others  and  their  work  and  strate¬ 
gies. 

Markat-Driven  Journalism:  Lot 
the  Citixan  Beware?  John  H.  Mc¬ 
Manus.  (Sage,  2455  Teller  Rd.,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif.  91320),  242  pages, 
$19.95. 

Much  of  this  book  is  given  over  to 
case  histories  of  how  local  TV  stations 
are  run  and  the  sins  they  commit  in 
maximizing  profits  and  minimizing 
costs. 

Yet  in  this  latest  sendup  bemoaning 
market  forces  controlling  TV  content, 
the  author  does,  however,  raise  several 
interesting  questions. 

He  meditates  about  the  nature  of 
routines  and  suggests  they  may  not  be 
so  neutral.  He  wonders  if  market-dri¬ 
ven  news  departments  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  routine  ap¬ 
proaches  to  gather  and  present  news. 
(In  this,  journalism  schools  that  em¬ 
phasize  formulas  in  reporting  may 
share  indirectly  in  promoting  the  “rou- 
tinism”  that  serves  the  market  craze.) 

“Market  logic  is  the  mold  for  rou¬ 
tines  of  discovering  newsworthy  events, 
selecting  some  of  them  for  coverage, 
and  pulling  information  together  into 
a  report,”  he  says.  “These  routines  con¬ 
stitute  the  daily  expression  of  an  orga¬ 
nizational  culture  —  an  accepted  way 
of  producing  news  in  a  particular  me¬ 
dia  firm.” 

Acknowledging  that  “in  any  indus¬ 
try,  routines  are  rational  means  to  effi¬ 
ciency,”  he  argues,  “in  market-driven 
newsrooms,  routines  may  also  serve  to 
hide  the  pervasiveness  of  the  economic 
logic  that  forms  them.” 

He  believes  the  much-discussed  “in¬ 
fotainment”  approach  seeping  into  TV 
reporting  may  not  be  there  so  much  for 
entertainment  purposes  per  se  as  for 
adding  what  “would  attract  attention 


at  the  least  production  cost.” 

McManus  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  communication  department  of 
Santa  Clara  University. 


Knight  names 
international 
press  fellows 

EIGHT  JOURNALISTS  AND  media 
managers  have  been  selected  for  assign¬ 
ments  in  seven  countries  in  the  Knight 
International  Press  Fellowship  Program. 

Carole  Brennan,  director  of  zoning 
for  the  Telegram  &  Gazette,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  will  be  sent  to  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  Linkage  Institute  in  Chisinau, 
Moldova,  and  Richard  Dudman,  editor 
emeritus,  Dudman  Communications, 
Ellsworth,  Me.,  will  go  to  the  Institute 
for  the  Advancement  of  Journalism  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Richard  Foote,  former  editor,  Butte 
Montana  Standard,  and  Warren  Talbot 
III,  senior  news  editor,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  are  assigned  to  the  Me¬ 
dia  Training  Center,  Tirana,  Albania. 

Arthur  Golden,  a  San  Diego  Union' 
Tribune  reporter,  will  be  sent  to  CIES- 
PAL,  Quito,  Ecuador;  Laurence  Jolidon, 
a  free-lancer  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
going  to  Bishkek,  Kyrgyzstan;  Selma 
Williams,  editor  emeritus.  North  Shore 
Community  Newspapers,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  is  assigned  to  the  International 
Media  Center,  Kiev,  Ukraine,  and 
William  Woestendiek,  University  of 
Southern  California  journalism  school 
director,  is  going  to  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can  Press  and  Information  Center, 
Moscow. 

UPI  debt  payout 

us.  BANKRUPTCY  JUDGE  Francis 
Conrad  in  New  York  has  approved  pay¬ 
ing  $2.1  million  to  secured  creditors  of 
a  former  incarnation  of  UPI. 

The  money,  remaining  from  nearly 
$4  million  paid  by  Middle  East  Broad¬ 
casting  for  the  news  service  in  1992,  is 
earmarked  as  partial  payment  to  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  UPI  owned  by  Infotechnolo- 
gy  Inc.,  the  failed  company  headed  by 
brain  surgeon  Dr.  Earl  Brian. 

Unsecured  creditors,  including 
stringers,  came  out  empty-handed. 
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mitted  electronically  to  newspapers. 

Several  vendors  said  scaling  back 
operations  is  not  necessarily  bad. 

Ying  pointed  out  that  when  he 
joined  triple-l  Z’/z  years  ago,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  losing  $9  million  a  year  on 
$22  million  in  revenue.  Its  payroll  of 
330  people  was  selling  mostly  propriety 
systems. 

Today,  Ying  said,  the  work  force  is 
down  to  270  people,  revenue  is  $45 
million  and  it  is  breaking  even. 

“What’s  bad  about  downsizing?”  said 
Padgett.  “It’s  profitability  that  counts.” 

Dewar  said  the  move  by  traditional 
vendors  to  open  systems  will  probably 
be  slow. 

“It  was  difficult  enough  to  get  our 
engineers  to  understand  our  own  sys¬ 
tems,”  he  said.  “Now  we  have  to  train 
them  to  understand  Windows.” 

But  clearly,  Dewar  said,  “users  have 
voted  for  open  systems  and  I’m  very 
committed  to  the  idea  of  open  sys¬ 
tems.” 

Ying  asked  for  something  from  news¬ 
papers:  “Tell  us  what  you  really  need. 
Don’t  kid  us  so  we  have  to  waste  re¬ 
sources  developing  a  system  you’re  not 
going  to  use.” 

Advice  for  papers 
contemplating 
new  media 

JOHN  MADIGAN,  TRIBUNE  Co. 
president  and  chief  operating  officer, 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  Con¬ 
nections  IX,  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  annual  forum  on  new 
media  technology,  and  offered  advice 
for  newspapers  planning  to  delve  into 
new  media  such  as  on-line  services. 

“We  don’t  know  how  the  new  media 
age  eventually  will  fashion  itself," 
Madigan  said,  so  “we  must  try  experi¬ 
ments.  We  want  to  be  ready  no  matter 
what  happens.” 

Madigan  urged  newspapers  not  to 
fear  alliances. 

“We  must  overcome  our  hesitancy  to 
work  with  non-traditional  partners  if  it 
means  better  service  to  our  customers,” 
he  declared. 

Finally,  he  said,  newspapers  can’t  be 
afraid  of  being  a  small  investor. 

“When  one  company  invests  in  an¬ 
other,  it’s  natural  that  the  company  be¬ 
ing  invested  in  doesn’t  want  some  out¬ 
sider  fooling  around  with  their  vision,” 


he  said.  “We  understand  the  thinking 
behind  emerging  ventures  and  we  find 
that  certain  investments  can  be  great 
teachers.  We  have  certainly  learned  a 
lot  about  technology  this  way.” 

Integrating  new  media  into  a  news¬ 
paper  company’s  corporate  culture 
must  start  at  the  top,  however.  If  it 
doesn’t,  Madigan  warned,  “You  are  at  a 
disadvantage.” 

As  an  example,  Madigan  pointed 
out  that  Tribune  Co.  chairman  and 
CEO  Charles  Brumback  has  been 
“fooling  around  with  computers  since 
1980.” 

That  explains  how  Tribune  Co.  has 
become  active  in  new  media.  During 
the  past  18  months,  it  has  acquired 
Comptons  Multimedia  Group,  which 
produces  an  encyclopedia  on  CD- 
ROM;  launched  ChicagoLand  Televi¬ 
sion,  a  24'hour  cable  channel;  and  put 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  America  On¬ 
line. 

It  has  also  invested  in  a  minority  of 
Peapod,  a  grocery  shopping  and  deliv¬ 
ery  service  now  online  in  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco;  acquired  Picture  Net¬ 
work  International,  a  digital  photo 
archive  that  should  go  on  line  this 
year;  and  is  a  founding  partner  in  the 
cable  channel  Television  Food  Net¬ 
work. 

All  that  doesn’t  leave  Tribune  Co. 
“too  far  out  on  the  limb,”  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tribune  Co.’s  heir  apparent. 

“If  all  of  these  new  media  ventures 
went  South,  we’d  be  OK,”  Madigan  re¬ 
assured. 
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called  the  issue  an  employment  matter. 

Black  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

A  resume  that  was  circulated  at  the 
time  of  her  appointment  noted  her  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  boards  of  such  non-profit 
organizations  as  President  Bush’s 
Points  of  Light  Foundation,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  and  United  Way  of 
America. 

Former  NAA  chairman  Donald 
Newhouse,  president  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers,  said  the  NAA’s  board  ap¬ 
proved  Black’s  return  to  the  Coca-Cola 
board  because  “it  was  right  and  proper 
....  She  felt  she  could  make  the  com¬ 
mitment  and  asked  the  board  and  got 
permission.” 

Newhouse  confessed  to  a  foggy  rec¬ 
ollection  but  said  he  thought  Black  re¬ 
signed  from  her  outside  directorships 
in  1991  “because  she  thought  it  best.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  was  any  contro¬ 
versy  about  it  in  1991,  and  there  was 
not  any  controversy  in  1993  . .  .  .” 

There  has  been  disagreement,  how¬ 
ever.  “People  object  to  her  serving  on 
any  board,  and  they  have  spoken  out 
and  we  respect  that,”  Newhouse  said. 

Newhouse  said  Black  was  doing  “a 
wonderful  job  and  has  the  confidence 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  board  .... 
To  make  an  artificial  controversy  over 
an  event  the  public  has  known  for  the 
last  eight  months  seems  to  me  to  be 
just  gratuitous  and  not  beneficial  to 
newspapers.” 
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Legitimate 
News  Stories 
Or  Crap? 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  conference  panelists 
discuss  the  media  coverage  of  John  and  Lorena, 
Tonya  and  Nancy,  Paula  and  Bill,  and  of  course,  Jacko 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THIS  YEAR’S  INVESTIGATIVE  Re¬ 
porters  and  Editors  showcase  panel  ex¬ 
plored  a  smorgasbord  of  sleazy  stories 
that  was  billed  as  an  exploration  of 
ethics  versus  sensationalism. 

An  unidentified  voice  from  the  back 
of  the  crowded  ballroom  offered  an¬ 
other  set  of  alternatives,  however. 


“This  isn’t  investigative  reporting,” 
he  shouted.  “It’s  crap.” 

However  the  topic  was  posed,  the 
panel  at  the  19th  annual  IRE  confer¬ 
ence  in  St.  Louis  was  certainly  rollick¬ 
ing. 


Indeed,  the  subjects  chosen  were 
sufficient  to  keep  joke  faxes  flying  from 
office  to  office  for  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

On  hand  were  the  journalists  who 
led  the  coverage  of  such  stories  as  the 
John  and  Lorena  Bobbitt  affair;  Paula 
Jones’  sexual  harassment  accusations 
against  Bill  Clinton;  Tonya  Harding’s 
plot  against  Nancy  Kerrigan;  and  the 


child  molestation  charges  against 
Michael  Jackson. 

There  was  even  a  surprise  guest  star 
with  some  sleazy  video  clips  from  a  tiny 
town  outside  of  Houston:  KTRK-TV 
reporter  Becky  Oliver,  who  brought 


along  tape  shot  from  a  hidden  camera 
showing  a  doctor  performing  oral  sex 
on  an  unwilling  adult  male  patient. 

Like  most  of  the  other  journalists 
searching  for  a  high-minded  rationale 
for  their  reporting,  Oliver  suggested 
her  report  was  not  really  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  air  an  act  of  fellatio,  albeit 
one  obscured  by  pixelizing.  It  was  really 
about  the  failure  of  the  Texas  board  of 
medical  examiners  to  stop  a  sexually 
abusive  physician. 

Just  as  the  Bobbitt  story  wasn’t  really 
about  a  wife  severing  her  husband’s  pe¬ 
nis  —  it  was  really  about  spousal  abuse 
and  marital  rape. 

And  just  as  the  Paula  Jones-Bill 
Clinton  story  wasn’t  really  about  an  al¬ 
legation  of  a  crude  sexual  come-on  — 
it  was  really  about  an  allegation  of 
abuse  of  power. 

And  just  as  the  Tonya  Harding-Nan- 
cy  Karrigan  story  wasn’t  really  about  an 
overly  ambitious  skater  and  her  nitwit 
friends  —  it  was  about .... 

Well,  Portland  Oregonian  managing 
editor  Peter  Bhatia  tried  gamely  to  say 
it  was  about  “basic  values  and  morality, 
about  the  Olympics  .  .  .  and  the  win- 
at-all-costs  mentality”  —  but  he  had  to 
admit  “it  was  as  much  fun  as  I’ve  ever 
had  with  any  story.” 

Similarly,  the  free-lance  journalist 
who  broke  the  Michael  Jackson  child 
molestation  story  acknowledged  that 
few  socially  redeeming  lessons  were 
drawn  from  the  case. 

“The  Michael  Jackson  story  was 
about  pedophilia,  but  nobody  reported 
about  pedophilia,  what  it  is  —  no¬ 
body,”  said  Don  Ray,  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  television  journalist  who  oper¬ 
ates  ENG  News  Services. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion. 
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William  Woo,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch,  said  these  sensational 
stories  have  journalistic  worth. 

“The  sensational  stories  that  fall  un¬ 
der  this  [tabloid]  rubric  tell  the  story  of 
our  human  condition  and  of  our  social 
condition,”  Woo  said. 

By  the  end  of  the  discussion,  howev¬ 
er,  Woo  was  comparing  the  journalistic 
shortcuts  these  stories  seem  to  spawn 
with  the  late  Illinois  Sen.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen’s  famous  observation  about  “a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  here,  a  billion  there  — 
pretty  soon  it  adds  up  to  real  money.” 

“With  so  many  corners  cut  on  each 
story,  1  wonder  if  really  we  are  getting 
into  real  problems,”  he  said. 

Some  journalists  argued  that  even 
sleazy  stories  can  be  covered  seriously. 

For  instance,  Denise  Watson,  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Norfolk  Virginian' Pilot 
and  Ledger'Star,  said  her  reporting  on 
the  Bobbitts  began  when  she  won¬ 
dered  why  it  was  taking  so  long  to 
charge  John  Bobbitt  for  marital  rape. 

It  turns  out,  Watson  said,  that  delays 
like  that  are  not  unusual  in  Virginia. 

In  Watson’s  first  story,  she  said,  “The 
Bobbitt  incident  was  used  as  a  news 
peg  for  the  rape  stories.” 

Watson  acknowledged,  however, 
that  her  efforts  foundered  in  a  sea  of 
low  comedy  about  the  Bobbitts  —  who 
also  turned  themselves  into  jokes. 

“By  the  time  of  the  second  trial,  of 
Lorena  Bobbitt,  the  story  had  lost  its 
seriousness,”  Watson  said. 

Other  journalists  had  to  be  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  seriousness  of  their  sensa¬ 
tional  story. 

Los  Angeles  Times  national  corre¬ 
spondent  William  Rempel,  for  in¬ 
stance,  confessed  that  he  had  not 
wanted  to  do  the  Paula  Jones/“Troop- 
ergate”  sex  story  involving  Clinton. 

“Being  assigned  to  look  into  the  sex 
life  of  a  president  or  a  man  who  wants 
to  be  president  is  not  a  desirable  as¬ 
signment  for  a  person  who  wants  to  be 
a  serious  reporter,”  Rempel  said. 

But  both  he  and  the  Oregonian’s 
Bhatia  said  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
standards  even  while  covering  a  super¬ 
market  tabloid-quality  story. 

“1  think  the  one  lesson  to  take  away 
is  that  just  because  the  story  is  a  little 
sleazy,  the  standards  of  journalism 
shouldn’t  be  lowered,”  said  Bhatia,  who 
noted  the  paper  was  never  forced  to 
run  a  correction  during  the  three- 
month  frenzy  of  “Tonyagate.” 

The  overflow  IRE  audience  seemed 
considerably  less  convinced  about  the 
merit  of  the  panelists’  stories. 


Oliver  was  a  particular  target  of  crit¬ 
icism  for  her  report  on  the  sexually 
abusive  doctor. 

Some  questioned  the  ethics  of  out¬ 
fitting  the  patient  with  a  hidden  cam¬ 
era.  Oliver  said  the  patient  approached 
her  with  the  allegation  —  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  tape  an  upcoming  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Others  questioned  the  significance 
of  the  report.  And  some  seemed  of¬ 
fended  by  the  sweeps-week  feel  of  the 
piece,  with  its  catchy  title  (“Doctor’s 
Orders”),  grabby  graphics  and  bits  of 
mood  music. 

And  then  there  was  the  journalist 
who  called  it  simply  “crap.” 

When  the  panel  broke  up  after  more 
than  two  hours  the  night  of  June  17, 
IRE  members  learned  they  were  al¬ 
ready  late  for  yet  another  feeding  fren¬ 
zy:  A  half-hour  before,  O.J.  Simpson’s 
white  Ford  Bronco  had  been  spotted 
on  a  Los  Angeles  freeway. 

Agreement  nets 
back  overtime 

FOLLOWING  AN  INVESTIGATION 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  Newspapers  has  agreed 
to  pay  back  overtime  to  reporters. 

The  Harrison,  N.Y.-based  newspaper 
company  agreed  to  pay  $70,000  to 
$80,000  to  63  current  and  former  em¬ 
ployees.  Labor  regulators  found  that  be¬ 
tween  1990  and  1992,  the  company 
failed  to  keep  accurate  records  of  hours 
worked  by  reporters  and  failed  to  pay 
some  of  them  overtime  for  time  worked 
over  40  hours  a  week. 

Laurie  Thomas,  vice  president  for  la¬ 
bor  relations,  told  news  staff  in  a  memo 
that  the  company’s  policy  is  “to  com¬ 
pensate  at  the  appropriate  hourly  rate 


all  nonexempt  employees  for  each  and 
every  hour  worked  during  a  payroll  pe¬ 
riod.  We  believe  we  have  eliminated 
overtime  payment  irregularities.” 

Caldwell  signs 
book  contract 

EARL  CALDWELL,  THE  columnist 
who  was  fired  from  or  quit  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  a  dispute  after  his 
editor  quashed  a  column,  has  signed  a 
book  contract. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based  pub¬ 
lisher  Lion  House  Multi-Media  Inc.  — 
calling  Caldwell  “one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  African-American  journal¬ 
ists  of  the  20th  century”  —  said  it  has 
agreed  to  publish  a  collection  of  his 
writings  from  25  years  in  journalism. 

Caldwell,  who  witnessed  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
and  whose  refusal  to  identify  sources  of 
stories  about  the  Black  Panther  Party 
led  to  a  landmark  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing,  has  also  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Star  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Philadelphia  paper 
sues  to  get  data 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  News 
has  filed  suit  in  Pennsylvania’s  Com¬ 
monwealth  Court  in  an  effort  to  get 
computerized  lists  of  the  number  of 
state  employees  by  county. 

The  move  came  after  Gov.  Robert 
Casey’s  office  refused  a  request  for  the 
information,  saying  it  was  available  at 
the  state  library. 

To  issue  the  information  on  comput¬ 
erized  disks  was  against  policy,  the 
newspaper  was  told. 
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Group  protests  loss 
of  minority  writers 

National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  cites  the 
cases  of  Curtis  Austin,  Lisa  Baird  and  Earl  Caldwell 


by  David  As  tor 

A  RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  mi¬ 
nority  columnists  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  at  last  month’s  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Columnists  con¬ 
vention  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  NSNC  resolution  said  it  is  “dis¬ 
turbing  that  there  aren’t  more  colum¬ 
nists  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  and  that  several  such  colum¬ 
nists  have  lost  their  columns  in  recent 
years  in  disputes  with  editors  over  their 
freedom  to  say  what  they  felt  needs  to 
be  said.” 

NSNC  president  Bill  Tammeus  cited 
three  African-American  writers  who 
have  been  in  this  situation:  Earl  Cald¬ 
well  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
(E&P,  April  30,  1994,  p.  9),  Lisa  Baird 
of  the  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Record 
(E&P,  April  9,  1994,  p.  14)  and  Curtis 
Austin  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
(E&P,  Sept.  19,  1992,  p.  38).  The 
NSNC  had  previously  supported  each 
of  these  columnists  individually. 

In  its  resolution,  the  NSNC  further 
stated  that  it  “encourages  readers  to 
demand  a  wider  and  greater  variety  of 
voices  among  columnists,  and  urges 
editors  to  expand  and  broaden  the 
range  of  columnists  available  and  to 
encourage  these  columnists  to  speak 
with  free,  engaging,  useful  and  respon¬ 
sible  voices.” 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  unanimous  show  of 
hands  at  the  NSNC  business  meeting, 
which  took  place  two  days  after  a  con¬ 
vention  session  about  the  reaction  of 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  to 
potentially  controversial  columns. 

Having  their  say  at  this  session  were 
about  half  the  columnists  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  four  at  the  podium:  NSNC 
vice  president  Sheila  Stroup  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Paula 


Bill  Tammeus 


Bern  of  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  Andrew  Heller  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  and  Dennis  Lythgoe  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

Tammeus,  who  is  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  said  minority  columnists  may 
be  getting  a  disproportionate  share  of 
flak  but  white  writers  are  affected  as 
well.  He  noted,  for  instance,  that  Matt 
Coker  recently  lost  his  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  Daily  Pilot  column  after  writing 
an  anti-Richard  Nixon  piece  around 
the  time  of  the  former  president’s 
death  (E&P,  May  14,  1994,  p.  14). 

Lythgoe  observed  that  different  pa¬ 
pers  react  differently.  He  said  he  also 
wrote  an  anti-Nixon  piece  which  dis¬ 
turbed  some  Deseret  News  executives 
and  readers,  but  did  not  lose  his  col¬ 
umn. 

Several  speakers  mentioned  that  de¬ 
clining  circulations  may  be  one  reason 


why  some  newspapers  are  unfortunate¬ 
ly  becoming  more  edgy  about  printing 
opinionated  columns. 

“Newspapers  are  running  more 
scared  than  before,”  said  former  NSNC 
president  Mary  Ann  Lindley,  who  is 
with  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  and 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  “They’re  so  afraid  of  turning  off 
readers.” 

Yet  Stroup  observed  that  papers  may 
lose  even  more  readers  by  being  bland 
than  by  being  controversial. 

The  Louisville  Courier'] ournaVs 
Richard  Des  Ruisseaux,  another  former 
NSNC  president,  said  columnists  are 
paid  to  have  opinions. 

But  George  Smith  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star  said  columnists  are  mostly 
paid  for  their  “entertainment  value.” 
He  commented,  “If  you  don’t  entertain 
readers,  you’re  not  going  to  be  around 
for  long.” 

“Columnists  are  educating  readers, 
not  just  entertaining  them,”  responded 
Marjorie  North  of  the  Sarasota  Herald' 
Tribune. 

“A  newspaper  hires  a  columnist  to 
give  voice,  provide  soul  and  attract 
readers,”  added  Dwight  Jurgens  of  the 
Santa  Clarita  (Calif.)  Signal. 

Des  Ruisseaux  also  discussed  the 
“hypocrisy”  of  some  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  “They  go  around  talking  about 
freedom  of  speech  but  don’t  practice  it 
at  home,”  he  stated.  “They’re  willing  to 
suppress  opinions  they  don’t  like  at 
their  own  papers  .  .  .  .” 

Bill  Campbell  of  the  Northwest 
Florida  Daily  News  said  some  papers 
want  their  columns  to  have  “bite”  but 
not  so  much  that  advertisers  pull  ads. 

Heller  pointed  out  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  editors  and  publishers  can  do 
what  they  want.  “I’m  paid  to  write 
columns,”  he  said.  “It’s  their  job  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  run  them  or  not.” 

Heller,  who  emphasized  that  he 
would  not  change  his  opinion  to  get  a 
column  printed,  noted  that  editors 
who  refuse  to  run  something  usually 
consider  this  editing  rather  than  cen¬ 
sorship. 

But  Tom  Coffey  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  said  “editing”  can 
be  a  euphemism  for  censorship. 

Jim  Casto  of  the  Huntington,  W.V., 
Herald'Dispatch  noted  that  there 
should  be  room  for  more  than  one 
view  in  a  newspaper.  He  said  publish¬ 
ers  can  always  have  their  say  on  the  ed- 
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itorial  page,  so  columnists  should  have 
the  right  to  express  opinions  in  their 
columns. 

North,  self-syndicated  writer  Deb 
DiSandro  and  a  number  of  other 
columnists  said  that  if  it  saved  a  piece 
from  being  killed,  they  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  it  to  run  with  a  disclaimer 
stating  their  views  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  paper’s. 

Things  are  easier,  of  course,  when  a 
columnist  and  editor  have  similar 
views  and  a  good  relationship. 

“A  great  deal  of  your  freedom  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  depends  on  your  rapport 
with  the  editor,”  said  Bern,  who  noted 
that  she  is  lucky  to  have  one  on  “the 
same  wavelength”  as  her. 

What  should  columnists  do  when 
they’re  on  a  different  wavelength  than 
an  editor  unwilling  to  approve  a  piece? 

Diane  Ketcham  of  the  New  York 
Times  suggested  that  a  columnist  might 
consider  alerting  a  television  station  or 
other  local  media  about  the  situation. 
“This  can  sometimes  put  pressure  on 
your  company  to  pacify  you,”  she  said. 

When  Heller  said  this  might  put  the 
columnist’s  job  at  risk,  Ketcham  replied 
that  the  columnist  doesn’t  have  to  be 
the  one  contacting  other  media. 

There  is  always  the  option  of  quit¬ 
ting  to  protest  the  killing  of  a  column, 
but  Ron  Wiggins  of  Florida’s  Palm 
Beach  Post  said  this  leaves  the  colum¬ 
nist  with  “no  voice”  at  all. 

Other  speakers  noted  that  if  a  col¬ 
umn  is  pulled  repeatedly,  then  there  is 
not  much  “voice”  to  save  anyway. 

Some  columnists  did  say  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  write  everything  they 
want.  “We  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  free¬ 
dom,  but  we  need  to  take  some  respon¬ 
sibility  and  we  need  to  be  accurate,” 
Stroup  stated. 

“I’m  in  my  12th  year  of  writing  a 
column,  and  I  think  of  every  day  as  a 
privilege,  not  a  right,”  added  Jonathan 
Nicholas  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
“Editors  and  publishers  are  obviously 
doing  something  right,  because  news¬ 
papers  have  been  around  for  many 
years.” 

Philpott  syndicating 
new  military  feature 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Military  Up¬ 
date”  is  being  self-syndicated  by  Tom 
Philpott. 

The  weekly  feature  focuses  on 
breaking  news  about  service  pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  promotions,  drawdown  policies, 
base  closings  and  retirement  issues.  It 


Tom  Philpott 


is  targeted  to  daily  or  weekly  papers 
read  by  large  numbers  of  active-duty 
and  retired  military  personnel  and 
their  families. 

Philpott,  42,  covered  military  per¬ 
sonnel  news  for  17  years  as  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  He  spent  seven  years  as  a 
Pentagon  correspondent  for  Army 
Times,  Navy  Times  and  Air  Force 
Times,  and  more  than  six  years  as  se¬ 
nior  editor  of  Navy  Times. 

The  columnist  —  whose  “Military 
Update”  clients  include  the  Sierra 
Vista  (Ariz.)  Herald  and  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  —  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  1230, 
Centreville,  Va.  22020. 

Former  United  reps 
named  by  TV  Data 

TWO  SALESMEN  WHO  were  among 
the  20  people  laid  off  by  United  Me¬ 
dia  this  May  have  been  hired  by  TV 
Data  Technologies. 

The  television  listings  company, 
which  was  owned  by  United  until  two 
years  ago,  announced  that  Mike  Pear¬ 
son  and  Tom  Counce  have  been 
named  regional  sales  directors  for  the 
West  and  Midwest,  respectively. 

Counce  had  handled  the  Southwest 
and  Pearson  the  Southeast  for  United. 
Pearson  was  also  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

“Counce’s  and  Pearson’s  knowledge 
of  the  newspaper  industry  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  TV  listings  and  features  sales 
make  both  uniquely  qualified  to  repre¬ 


sent  TV  Data,”  said  vice  president  of 
sales  and  client  services  Kathy  Wern. 

TV  Data  has  more  than  2,700  news¬ 
paper,  cable  guide  and  electronic 
clients. 

Cartoonist  has  new 
fax  and  radio  effort 

PAUL  FELL  IS  becoming  a  fax/radio 
cartoonist  once  again. 

Two  years  ago,  the  self-syndicator 
did  an  editorial  cartoon  that  was  faxed 
every  Tuesday  to  various  clients  cour¬ 
tesy  of  a  Lincoln,  Neb.,  radio  station 
and  office  equipment  company  (E&P, 
Aug.  15,  1992,  p.  36).  Then,  every 
Wednesday,  Fell  appeared  on  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  cartoon. 

That  arrangement  ended  around  the 
time  of  President  Clinton’s  election. 
Now,  Fell  has  returned  with  an  ex¬ 
panded  “faxtoon”  effort. 

The  former  Lincoln  Journal  staffer 
has  begun  offering  five  faxed  cartoons 
a  week  to  various  businesses  and  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  in  the  Lincoln  area. 
Two  radio  stations  (one  AM  and  one 
FM)  promote  the  service  on  the  air  12 
times  a  day  and  feature  Fell  as  a  guest 
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to  discuss  the  cartoons.  Other  publicity 
devices,  including  contests,  are 
planned. 

Fell  said  he  is  doing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  “whimsical”  cartoons 
about  Nebraska  life  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays.  He  draws  the  cartoons  and 
scans  them  into  his  computer,  after 
which  they  are  sent  simultaneously  to 
all  clients  via  broadcast  fax. 

Earnings  come  from  selling  “fax- 
toon”  subscriptions  as  well  as  ad  and 
sponsorship  space  with  each  cartoon. 

Fell  is  working  on  the  fax  effort  with 
the  Lincoln-based  On  the  Spot  Cre¬ 
ative,  a  firm  that  does  radio  ad  spots. 

OSC  is  in  the  same  building  as  Fell, 
who  is  located  at  400  the  Apothecary, 
140  N.  8th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 

Siers  joins  package 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  BY  Kevin 
Siers  have  been  added  to  the  “Faces  in 
the  News”  package  of  caricatures  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
Information  Services. 

The  award-winning  Siers  has 
worked  for  the  Charlotte  Observer 
since  1987.  His  cartoons  have  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  Washington  Post  and 
Newsweek,  and  have  been  featured 
regularly  on  Good  Morning  America 
Sunday. 

Siers  joins  caricaturists  Ron  Cod- 
dington  and  Tim  Van  Ness  on  the  staff 
of  “Faces  in  the  News,”  which  delivers 
black-and-white  and  color  caricatures 
of  political  and  entertainment  figures. 

Coddington  is  also  a  senior  KRT  il¬ 
lustrator  and  Van  Ness  is  a  veteran 
newspaper  illustrator  who  spent  25 
years  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
before  becoming  a  regular  KRT  con¬ 
tributor  last  year. 

A  tale  of  two  books 

A  COLLECTION  CALLED  Dave 
Barry  Is  Not  Making  This  Up  was  re¬ 
leased  last  month  by  Crown  Publish¬ 
ers. 

The  humor  columnist  is  syndicated 
by  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  and  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

Another  TMS  columnist.  Bob 
Greene,  is  on  the  bestseller  list  again 
with  a  book  he  co-wrote  with  his  sister. 


Each  “faxtoon”  has  two  ad  slots  on  the 
bottom. 


journalist  D.G.  Fulford. 

To  Our  Children's  Children:  Preserv¬ 
ing  Family  Histories  for  Generations  to 
Come  was  published  by  Doubleday 
more  than  14  months  ago.  The  new 
jump  in  hardcover  sales  came  after 
Greene  and  Fulford  appeared  on 
Oprah. 

Cartoon  duck  soars 

“MALLARD  FILLMORE”  STARTED 
this  month  with  about  125  clients,  an 
unusually  high  total  at  a  time  of  fewer 
newspapers  and  tight  feature  budgets. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  hu¬ 
mor  comic  (E&P,  April  30,  p.  39) 
takes  a  conservative  look  at  political 
and  social  issues. 

Some  newspapers  are  running  it 
next  to  the  more  liberal  “Doonesbury” 
by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal  Press 


“Mallard  Fillmore” 


Syndicate. 

“Mallard”  creator  Bruce  Tinsley  re¬ 
ported  that  at  least  one  paper,  the  De¬ 
catur,  111.,  Herald  &  Review,  replaced 
“Doonesbury”  with  his  comic  after  a 
reader  survey. 

New  issue  of  ‘Inks^ 

THE  LATEST  ISSUE  of  Inks:  Cartoon 
and  Comic  Art  Studies  includes  an  es¬ 
say  about  “Comics  and  the  New  Liter¬ 
acy.” 

In  it,  cartoonist/author  Will  Eisner 
discusses  the  importance  of  comics  in 
the  television  age. 

“Electronic  dominance  is  not  total,” 
he  wrote.  “Printed  communication  is 
still  a  viable  and  necessary  medium.  In 
fact,  it  is  responding  to  the  challenge 
of  electronic  media  by  accommoda¬ 
tion.  A  partnership  of  words  with  im¬ 
agery  has  become  the  logical  permuta¬ 
tion.  The  resulting  configuration  is 
called  comics  and  it  fills  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  print  and  film.” 

The  Inks  journal  —  based  at  Ohio 
State  University  Press,  1070  Carmack 
Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1002  — 
also  includes  a  “theological  reflection” 
on  George  Herriman’s  “Krazy  Kat,”  a 
look  at  the  work  of  former  Des  Moines 
Register  editorial  cartoonist  “Ding” 
Darling,  and  other  material. 

Theme  park  coming 

SPIDER-MAN  WILL  be  among  the 
Marvel  Comics  characters  featured  at  a 
new  theme  park  that  may  open  in  Or¬ 
lando  in  1999. 

The  companies  involved  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  include  the  Marvel  Enter¬ 
tainment  Group,  MCA,  the  Rank  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Universal  Studios  Flori¬ 
da. 

Stan  Lee  does  “The  Amazing  Spi¬ 
der-Man”  comic  strip  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Speaks  on  campus 

BUNNY  HOEST  SPOKE  recently  at 
Long  Island  University’s  C.W.  Post 
campus,  where  she  was  formerly  a  stu¬ 
dent. 

Hoest  and  John  Reiner  do  “The 
Lockhorns,”  “Agatha  Crumm”  and 
“What  a  Guy!”  comics  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  “Howard  Huge” 
for  Parade  magazine. 
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Campus  Journalism 

Student  paper 
tries  to 
right  a  wrong 

University  of  Iowa  student  newspaper  wrongly  identifies 
former  lU  basketball  star  as  having  been  arrested 
for  burglary,  then  tries  to  rectify  its  mistake 


by  Allan  Wolper 

AT  9:30  P.M.  last  Feb.  12,  two  watches 
and  a  television  set  were  taken  out  of  a 
home  at  98'28th  Eighth  Ave.  in  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

Police  say  an  officer  and  his  dog  ar¬ 
rived  about  ten  minutes  later  and  ar¬ 
rested  a  man  they  say  was  responsible 
for  the  break-in. 

The  suspect  was  taken  to  the  Ingle¬ 
wood  police  department,  where  he 
identified  himself  as  James  David 
Moses  Jr.  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  was 
charged  with  burglary,  possesing  stolen 
property,  and  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon. 

Several  days  later,  the  Daily  Iowan, 
the  student  newspaper  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Iowa,  called  the  Iowa  City  police 
department  to  check  on  a  drug  bust. 

Chris  Pothoven,  a  student  journal¬ 
ist,  was  told  there  was  a  bigger  story  in 
Inglewood,  Calif.,  where  James  David 
Moses,  a  former  University  of  Iowa 
basketball  star,  had  been  arrested  on  a 
burglary  charge. 

Pothoven  called  Inglewood  and  was 
assured  by  the  police  that  they  had 
placed  James  D.  Moses  in  a  holding 
cell  and  were  ready  to  arraign  him. 

On  Feb.  15,  the  Daily  Iowan  pub¬ 
lished  a  brief  story  on  the  front  page 
above  the  fold  with  a  picture  that  said 
former  UI  basketball  star  Moses  was 
being  held  in  connection  with  a  rob¬ 
bery  in  Inglewood. 

But  the  police  had  the  wrong  Moses, 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  ir 
Newark,  N.J.,  covers  campus 
jourruilism  for  E&P. 
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“The  Daily  Iowan  gave  me  a  weak 
retraction.  It’s  what  the  media  is  doing 
these  days.  Writing  about  somebody’s 
character  before  they  get  the  whole 
story.” 

—  James  Moses,  Iowa  University 
student  wrongly  identified  in  a  student 
newspaper  story  os  being  arrested  on  a 
burglary  charge 


and  so  did  the  Daily  Iowan. 

The  suspect  in  Inglewood  was 
Wilbert  Moses,  a  cousin  of  the  former 
University  of  Iowa  basketball  star. 
James  Moses  was  in  Iowa  City  when 
the  burglary  occurred. 

“We  had  checked  with  the  cops 
twice  and  each  time  they  told  us  that 
they  had  James  Moses,”  recalled  Loren 
Keller,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Iowan. 


“They  even  said  the  man  they  had  in 
jail  had  the  same  middle  initial  as 
James.” 

But  the  one  call  the  paper  did  not 
make  continues  to  haunt  them. 

“They  never  called  me,”  said  Moses, 
who  is  finishing  up  the  last  six  credits 
toward  his  degree.  “The  athletic  de¬ 
partment  knew  where  I  was.  They 
should  have  checked  with  their  own 
sportswriters.  But  they  didn’t. 

“This  is  another  example  of  a  paper 
rushing  to  put  a  black  athletic  star  in  a 
bad  light.  And  the  people  out  there 
will  say  that  another  black  athlete  who 
didn’t  make  it  to  the  pros  gets  into 
trouble.” 

Keller  concedes  that  the  Daily 
Iowan  had  erred  in  not  checking  with 
the  UI  athletic  department  or  trying  to 
track  down  Moses,  but  denies  that 
racism  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
way  the  story  was  handled. 

“If  we  had  made  those  calls  the  sto¬ 
ry  wouldn’t  have  run,”  Keller  said.  “But 
we  wouldn’t  have  handled  the  story 
any  differently  if  a  white  player  had 
been  involved.  We  were  simply  given 
the  wrong  information. 

“I  feel  so  bad  about  the  whole 
thing.” 

Why  It  Happened 

Tim  Browne,  deputy  district  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  said  police  tried 
immediately  to  find  out  whether 
Wilbert  Moses  was  lying  when  he  iden¬ 
tified  himself  as  his  cousin,  James. 

“People  give  us  false  names  all  the 
time,”  Browne  said,  “and  we  check  it 
out.  In  this  case,  it  took  a  little  longer 
because  our  fingerprinting  equipment 
still  wasn’t  working  well  because  of  the 
earthquake.” 

Meanwhile,  Inglewood  police 
punched  the  name  James  Moses  into  its 
computer  and  found  that  he  had  been 
mistakenly  arrested  in  1990  in  Iowa 
City,  but  his  arrest  record  had  not  been 
expunged. 

Moses  endured  several  hellish  weeks 
of  unwanted  media  attention  before  po¬ 
lice  learned  he  was  innocent. 

Inglewood  police  asked  Iowa  City  for 
a  copy  of  that  1990  incident. 

“We  sent  them  the  report,”  recalled 
Iowa  City  Detective  Ed  Schultz.  “They 
wanted  to  see  if  the  description  we  had 
matched  the  man  they  had  in  custody. 
It  didn’t.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Daily 
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Iowan  called  Iowa  City  police  and  was 
told  that  James  Moses  was  being  held 
on  burglary  charges  in  Inglewood,  Calif. 

The  Impact 

The  Daily  Iowan  received  a  batch  of 
early  morning  telephone  calls  within  an 
hour  after  the  story  on  James  Moses  ap¬ 
peared  on  its  front  page. 

The  situation  intensified  as  KRNA- 
FM,  the  local  commercial  radio  station, 
attributed  the  story  to  the  Associated 
Press,  indicating  it  was  receiving  na¬ 
tional  exposure. 

In  fact,  the  Des  Moines  AP  office 
said  that  its  Iowa  City  correspondent 
had  “passed  on  the  Moses  story.” 

“1  thought  it  had  been  a  wire  piece,” 
said  Joe  Nugent,  the  KRNA-FM  radio 
news  editor  who  wrote  and  voiced  the 
story  on  the  station’s  early  morning 
newscasts.  “1  was  wrong.” 

The  radio  station  continued  to  iden¬ 
tify  Moses  as  the  suspect  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  broadcast,  and  attributed  his  ar¬ 
rest  to  the  Daily  Iowan. 

James  Moses  said  a  close  friend  of  his 


called  the  station  to  report  that  he  had 
been  in  Dunton,  Iowa,  with  her  when 
the  burglary  occurred. 

“The  woman  who  called  didn’t  iden¬ 
tify  herself  or  leave  a  name,”  said  Nu¬ 
gent. 

Randy  Larson,  an  Iowa  City  attorney 
representing  Moses,  had  already  called 
the  Daily  Iowan  to  demand  a  correc¬ 
tion. 

“We  checked  again  with  the  police,” 
said  Keller.  “We  figured  that  maybe 
they  had  a  different  James  Moses.  But 
even  the  middle  initials  matched.” 

The  tragedy  of  errors  ended  later 
that  day  when  Wilbert  Moses  admitted 
at  his  arraignment  that  he  had  lied  to 
the  police  about  his  identity. 

The  next  day  the  Daily  Iowan  pub¬ 
lished  a  front  page  apology  to  Moses  in 
the  same  space  that  had  originally  con¬ 
tained  the  charges  against  him. 

And  KRNA-FM  used  its  early  morn¬ 
ing  drive  time  news  programs  to  admit 
that  it,  too,  had  incorrectly  named 
James  Moses  as  a  burglary  suspect,  and 
later  wrote  a  formal  apology  to  him. 


The  journalistic  mea  culpa  was  giv¬ 
en  front-page  attention  in  the  Iowa 
City  Press  Citizen  and  prominently 
featured  in  the  sports  section  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 

The  Daily  Iowan  also  gave  Moses 
the  entire  top  section  of  its  editorial 
page  to  write  about  his  news  media 
nightmare. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  can  imagine 
how  1  felt,”  he  said  in  a  Feb.  25  article 
that  was  promoted  on  the  front  page. 

“Upon  becoming  a  student  athlete 
at  the  UI,  you  are  suddenly  living  life 
in  a  fishbowl.  Everything  you  do  and 
say  is  open  to  public  scrutiny. 

“I  have  learned  a  valuable  and  un¬ 
forgettable  lesson  ....  The  media  can 
make  your  career  with  accolades ...  or 
with  one  quick  swoop  of  the  pen,  can 
destroy  your  character  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing. 

“Not  only  was  I  so  embarrassed  that 
I  was  afraid  to  show  my  face  in  Iowa 
City,  I  have  been  emotionally  drained. 
There  are  those  who  will  always  associ¬ 
ate  my  name  with  the  crime.” 


Keller  apologized  personally  three 
days  later  with  an  article  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  page. 

He  noted  that  newspapers  and  me¬ 
dia  organizations  make  mistakes  every 
day,  some  minor  and  annoying,  and 
others,  like  the  one  that  ensnared 
Moses,  “truly  hurtful.” 

“Moses  has  without  question  been 
embarrassed,”  Keller  wrote.  “He’s  been 
wronged  in  print  by  the  DI  and  is  up¬ 
set.  He  has  every  right  to  be.” 

“An  explanation  of  how  and  why  the 
mistake  was  made  isn’t  going  to  excuse 
what  happened,  but  perhaps  will  show 
that  we  did  not  act  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  facts. 

“Carelessly?  Yes.  But  not  without  a 
reasonable  amount  of  caution.” 

Keller  said  the  Daily  Iowan  should 
have  called  the  University  of  Iowa  ath¬ 
letic  department  to  help  the  paper  lo¬ 
cate  the  former  basketball  star. 

“Moses  says  he  has  learned  a  valu¬ 
able  and  unforgettable  lesson  from  this 
incident,”  Keller  said.  “So  have  we. 
The  power  of  the  press  is  something 


that  is  easy  to  take  for  granted  when 
you’re  a  daily  part  of  it. 

“As  enjoyable  as  the  freedom  that 
power  allows  [is],  sometimes  it’s  easier 
to  forget  the  serious  responsibility  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

“Finally  a  sincere  apology  to  James 
Moses.  We  made  a  mistake  and  we’re 
truly  sorry.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that 
our  readers  now  understand  the  real 
story  and  that  your  name  is  completely 
cleared.” 

Steve  Rowe,  an  assistant  sports  in¬ 
formation  director  at  Iowa,  said  none 
of  the  news  organizations  contacted 
him  before  the  Moses  story  broke. 

“The  first  we  knew  about  it  was 
when  we  saw  it  in  the  Daily  Iowan,” 
Rowe  said.  “1  found  out  one  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  coaches  had  seen  James  in  Iowa 
City.  But  by  the  time  we  called  the  pa¬ 
per  they  knew  they  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take. 

“Unfortunately  you  can’t  take  it 
back.  But  the  Daily  Iowan  handled  it 
professionally  once  they  realized  their 
mistake.” 

Rowe  said  that  college  football  and 
basketball  stars  from  urban  areas  find  it 
difficult  to  play  in  places  like  Iowa. 

“There  are  no  professional  teams,  so 
the  athletes  are  very  much  in  the  lime¬ 
light,”  he  explained.  “It  is  very  difficult 
to  play  here  because  people  know  who 
you  are.” 

How  Moses  Sees  It 

Moses  said  that  he  is  still  experienc¬ 
ing  the  fallout  three  months  after  the 
incident. 

“They  defamed  my  character,”  said 
Moses,  who  was  scheduled  to  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  at  the  end 
of  the  spring  semester.  “The  negative 
perception  is  still  out  there.  1  don’t 
know  how  it  will  affect  my  future  ca¬ 
reer. 

“The  Daily  Iowan  gave  me  a  weak  re¬ 
traction.  It’s  what  the  media  is  doing 
these  days.  Writing  about  somebody’s 
character  before  they  get  the  whole  sto¬ 
ry.  Just  like  saying  a  guy  is  a  child  mo¬ 
lester  when  it  is  not  true. 

“The  media  should  be  accountable 
for  whatever  they  write.” 

Herald  Tribune 
in  Amsterdam 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HERALD 
Tribune,  published  in  Paris  by  the  New; 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post,  opened 
an  Amsterdam  office  last  month. 


“We  had  checked  with  the  cops  twice  and  each 
time  they  told  us  that  they  had  James  Moses,” 
recalled  Loren  Keller,  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Iowan.  “They  even  said  the  man  they  had  in  jail 
had  the  same  middle  initial  as  James.” 
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Discussing  The 
Pulitzer  Prizes 

Pulitzer  Board  decides  no  new  categories  will  be  added  at 
present  time;  plans  call  for  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
limit  on  number  of  exhibits  filed  with  each  entry 


by  Joseph  Deitch 

THE  PULITZER  PRIZE  board  has  de¬ 
cided  that  no  new  categories  will  be 
added  at  the  present  time,  according 
to  Seymour  Topping,  administrator  of 
the  prizes. 

Topping  said  that  the  board  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  situation  and 
would  add  categories  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  as  it  deems  necessary. 

The  board  also  instituted  a  require¬ 
ment  which  states  that  any  significant 
challenge  to  the  accuracy  or  fairness  of 
an  entry,  such  as  published  letters,  cor¬ 
rections,  responses  and  retractions, 
must  be  included  in  the  package. 

Topping  said  this  situation  had  come 
up  in  the  past  particularly  with  inves¬ 
tigative  stories. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  challenges 
are  necessarily  valid,”  he  noted.  “But 
we  feel  that  the  juries  and  board 
should  have  the  fullest  possible  infor¬ 
mation  along  with  the  regular  materi¬ 
als  that  make  up  an  entry.” 

Topping  said  the  board  also  plans  to 
require  newspapers  submitting  entries 
to  strictly  adhere  to  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  exhibits  entered.  He  said  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
of  newspapers  to  exceed  the  permitted 
number  of  exhibits  entered. 

Exhibits  in  the  public  service  and 
photography  categories  are  limited  to 
20  articles  or  pictures.  The  limit  in  the 
other  journalism  categories  is  10  arti¬ 
cles,  editorials  or  cartoons,  except  for 
feature  writing,  which  is  limited  to 
three  articles  of  more  than  1,500  words 
or  fewer. 

“In  the  future,  we  are  going  to  hold 
newspapers  more  strictly  to  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  exhibits  or  compo¬ 
nents  of  their  entries,”  Topping  said. 

Deitch  is  a  free'lance  writer. 
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Seymour  Topping 


Topping,  who  had  twice  served  as  a 
Pulitzer  juror,  was  named  administrator 
of  the  prizes  in  February  1993. 

He  is,  by  any  criteria,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  of  our  time.  He  has  been  on  as¬ 
signment  throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Africa,  Australia,  Central 
America,  China,  Cuba,  Europe,  Pak¬ 
istan,  New  Zealand,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Vietnam. 

He  was  foreign  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  was 
responsible  for  quality  at  the  Times’  31 
regional  newspapers  in  11  states.  He  is 
a  recent  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
is  chairman  of  the  American  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  International  Press  Institute. 

His  worldwide  experience  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  highest  journalistic 
standards  —  “it’s  a  ruling  passion  with 
him,”  a  colleague  said  —  led  to  his  ap¬ 


pointment  as  administrator. 

It  may  not  be  apparent,  but  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  improving 
and  shaping  U.S.  journalism  since  they 
were  established  77  years  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Topping. 

“There  has,  indeed,  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  Pulitzer 
submissions  over  the  years,”  he  said. 
“And  this  is  a  reflection  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  American  journalism.  There 
have  been  historic  opportunities  for 
journalists  to  excel:  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War,  Vietnam  and  very  notable 
investigative  events,  including  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  and  Watergate.” 

The  Pulitzer  Prizes  have  been  called 
America’s  most  prestigious  awards. 
Shouldn’t  they  be  announced  with  a 
little  more  hoopla? 

Topping  said  there’s  a  long  tradition 
attached  to  the  prizes  that  there  will  be 
no  hoopla  or  hype. 

“We  do  not  encourage  publicity,  al¬ 
though  prize  winners  do  give  them 
wide  hometown  publicity,”  he  said. 

Tabloid  journalism,  its  products  sold 
in  supermarkets  and  on  newsstands,  is 
a  fact  of  life.  They  sometimes  step  in 
where  regular  newspapers  fear  to  tread. 
Should  there  be  a  Pulitzer  category  for 
these  papers? 

Topping  cast  a  dubious  eye  at  his  in¬ 
terviewer. 

“We  do  not  have  a  category  for  that 
type  of  publication”  was  all  that  he  had 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

It’s  been  alleged  that  winning  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  is  a  “crapshoot”  —  a 
mere  roll  of  the  dice. 

Topping  stared  hard  out  of  his  office 
window  and  shook  his  head. 

“Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,”  he  declared.  “That  is  a  com¬ 
plete  distortion  of  the  intent  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  of  the  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  in  making  the  awards  and  of  the 
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role  of  our  distinguished  jurors  and  of 
the  Pulitzer  board.” 

Well,  what  does  happen  in  the 
rooms  where  the  judging  takes  place? 

“What  happens  is  that  we  have 
some  65  jurors  assembled,  usually  at 
the  end  of  March.  There  are  13  juries 
to  judge  14  categories.  The  photogra¬ 
phy  jury  judges  two  categories  —  spot 
and  feature  photos.  A  jury  consists  of 
five  journalists  chosen  by  myself  as  a 
administrator  of  the  prizes  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Pulitzer  board. 

“The  jurors  then  gather  in  rooms  in 
the  journalism  building  ....  They  find 
the  submissions  stacked  on  tables  and 
spend  three  days  deliberating.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  they  submit  three 
nominations  for  each  category  without 
stating  preferences.  But  jurors  may  give 
their  opinions  in  writing. 

“Opinions  and  recommendations 
are  submitted  to  the  Pulitzer  board, 
which  makes  the  final  decisions  on 
what  awards  will  be  given  to  whom. 

“Immediately  after  the  juries  submit 
their  recommendations,  the  nominat¬ 
ed  works  are  reproduced  by  my  office 
and  sent  to  each  board  member  to  re¬ 
view. 


“Members  attend  a  two-day  board 
meeting  in  the  journalism  building  to 
discuss  the  awards  and  make  decisions. 
They  are  also  authorized  and  empow¬ 
ered  to  go  outside  of  the  nominations 
if  they  feel  there  is  work  they  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  that  deserves  an  award.  Or 
they  can  decide  there  will  be  no  award 
in  a  category.” 

Besides  running  the  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
Topping  will  teach  two  courses  at  the 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  starting  in  the  fall.  One  will  cover 
regional  and  ethnic  conflict  and  the 
other,  to  be  given  next  spring,  is  on  the 
post-Cold  War  world. 

Opportunity  for 
theater  critics 

THE  AMERICAN  THEATER  Critics 
Association  is  offering  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  professional  critics. 

They  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  first 
Young  Critics  Seminar  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  Oct.  18-23.  The  program  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  Foundation  and  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Chicago. 

“The  program  is  designed  both  for 
critics  who  are  beginning  their  careers 
and  those  who  have  been  working  for 
some  time,”  said  jay  Handelman,  the¬ 
ater  critic  for  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  and  program  administrator. 

Intended  for  critics  35  and  under,  the 
seminar  will  be  led  by  professional  crit¬ 
ics  and  professors,  working  with  guest 
professionals  in  daily  workshops. 

The  International  Association  of 
Theater  Critics,  will  bring  about  15  crit¬ 
ics  from  various  countries  to  Chicago. 

To  get  applications,  send  a  self-ad- 
dressed  stamped  envelope  to  Handel¬ 
man  at  the  Herald-Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
Drawer  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla.  34230,  or 
call  1-813/957-5294;  fax:  8D/957-5276. 

Scholarship 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  North  Caroli¬ 
na’s  Chapel  Hill  School  of  journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  is  establish¬ 
ing  the  Paul  Green  Houston  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  honor  of  the  longtime  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  reporter  and  alumnus  who 
died  recently  at  age  52  of  colon  cancer. 


[.  Reach  Newspaper  Executives 

GET  IN  OMfMII 


^  MARKETING  ACTION! 


“Walk  the  Talk:  A  Time  For  Action.”  That’s  the  theme  of 
the  1994  NAA  Marketing  Conference  July  17-20  in  San 
Francisco.  It  reflects  the  optimistic  and  aggressive  mood 
of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Top  advertising,  circulation  and  marketing  executives  from 
newspapers  of  all  sizes  will  be  there  learning  about  and 
discussing  the  strategies  and  opportunities  that  are  invigo¬ 
rating  newspaper  circulation,  readership  and  revenues. 

The  July  16  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be  distributed 
at  this  conference.  And  your  ad  in  E&P  will  reach  this 
influential  group  of  newspaper  executives  in  this  very 
positive  atmosphere.  This  targeted  exposure  added  to  our 
regular  readership  of  more  than  80,000  gives  you  unparal¬ 
leled  newspaper  industry  coverage  and  impact. 

Call  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212) 
675-4380  or  your  local  representative  to  make  your  space 
reservations  and  get  in  on  the  action  today! 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  72 

He  and  most  other  editors  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  “market  forces  will  lead  to 
more  advertising,”  just  as  market  forces 
have  led  to  expanded  coverage  of  eco¬ 
nomic  news  throughout  China. 

The  editorial  side 

Financially,  China’s  newspapers 
might  be  unfettered,  but  there  is  still 
significant  government  entanglement, 
especially  in  management. 

Most  top  editors  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  only  compris¬ 
es  3%  of  the  overall  Chinese  popula¬ 
tion  of  1.2  billion.  The  party’s  ideologi¬ 
cal  influence  may  be  on  the  wane  in 
the  face  of  market  forces,  but  its  mem¬ 
bers  still  constitute  the  ruling  elite. 

Zhang  Qicheng  of  Wen  Hui  Daily, 
for  instance,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Shanghai  Mu¬ 
nicipal  People’s  Congress.  How  can  he 
be  both  a  member  of  the  government 
and  report  on  it  too? 

“We  do  not  try  to  stand  opposite  the 
government,”  Zhang  responded.  “We 
try  to  help  the  people  carrying  out  the 
policies.” 


Chinese  newspapers  do  run  stories 
criticizing  specific  institutions.  As 
Zhang  notes,  a  story  critical  of  a  specific 
hospital  is  also  criticizing  the  officials 
above,  since  all  important  public  insti¬ 
tutions  are  somehow  connected  to  the 
government.  But  he  sees  this  criticism 
as  helpful,  not  destructive. 

Fang  Hansheng,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Xiamen  Daily  and  member  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Political  Consultative  Conference 
—  a  position  that  kept  him  from  visit¬ 
ing  Taiwan  just  130  miles  across  the  sea 
from  his  city  —  notes  that  two-thirds  of 
his  staff  are  not  party  members. 

“There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  party  membership  and  involve¬ 
ment  and  editing  of  the  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

This  role  of  criticism  can  only  go  so 
far. 

Liu  Yongsheng,  director  of  the  inter¬ 
national  liaison  department  for  the  All 
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China  Journalists  Association,  said  that 
journalists  who  go  too  far  in  their  criti¬ 
cism  can  often  be  left  out  on  a  limb. 

On  loan  to  ACJA  from  the  Xinhua 
news  agency,  where  he  has  covered 
NATO  and  the  European  Community, 
Liu  observed,  “We  don’t  have  a  law  to 
protect  journalists  ....  When  they 
write  bad  things,  they  have  to  be  very 
cautious”  because  journalists  get  sued 
by  the  companies.  “None  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  . . .  has  won  the  lawsuit.” 

“Many  people  in  China  claim  we 
have  freedom  of  the  press,”  said  Liu, 
who  has  studied  in  Canada  and  has 
been  to  the  United  States  several  times. 
“It’s  better  than  in  the  past,”  he  said, 
but  added  that  “they  can  only  criticize 
the  top-ranking  officials  when  they  get 
authorization  from  the  big  guys.” 

Unlike  the  way  American  journalists 
are  fractured  into  more  than  a  dozen 
major  journalism  organizations,  all 
500,000  Chinese  journalists,  print  and 
broadcast,  belong  to  ACJA  through 
their  work  units,  perhaps  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  relationship  in  Chinese  soci¬ 
ety  after  the  family. 

Print  journalists  and  their  news¬ 
papers  are  likely  to  be  objects  of  contin¬ 
uing  control  because  they  are  the  one 


clear  conduit  of  news,  politics  and  pro¬ 
paganda  to  a  huge  country  where 
dozens  of  local  dialects  are  spoken. 

While  the  Beijing  dialect  —  Man¬ 
darin,  as  we  call  it,  or  putonghua,  the 
common  language  in  Chinese  —  is 
taught  in  schools  throughout  China,  it 
is  a  second  language  for  half  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  only  language  they  have  in 
common  is  the  written  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters,  ideograms  that  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  differently  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  but  still  mean  the  same 
thing  in  print. 

(The  Arabic  numerals  1,2, 3,4  are 
ideograms  as  well.  They  mean  the  same 
in  every  language,  but  in  France  they 
are  said  inn,  de,  troi,  quaere,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  eins,  zmei,  drei,  fier,  and  so  on.) 

The  waiting  lists  for  advertisers  and 
shortage  of  space  have  led  to  another 
one  of  the  boomlets  that  the  Chinese 
government  is  trying  to  cope  with:  cor¬ 


ruption. 

If  a  company  cannot  get  its  message 
into  a  Chinese  newspaper,  even  if  it  is 
willing  to  shell  out  exorbitant  fees,  it 
can  be  quicker  and  a  lot  cheaper  to 
bribe  a  journalist  to  get  a  story  in,  espe¬ 
cially  given  the  wages  of  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists,  $200  to  $300  a  month  plus 
housing,  low  compared  with  the  entre¬ 
preneurs  they  are  covering. 

Tang  Fei,  chief  editor  of  the  China 
Information  Jourruil  and  member  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  All  China  journalists 
Association,  said  in  October,  “This 
kind  of  corruption  peaked  sometime 
last  year  or  the  beginning  of  this  year.” 

Companies  announcing  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  would  hold  a  press  conference  at 
which  journalists  would  be  given  red 
envelopes  containing  cash,  ostensibly 
the  customs  payment  to  cover  trans¬ 
portation  but  far  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Companies  will  give  money  for  large 
articles  about  their  top  executives,  and 
reporters  may  also  work  for  the  compa¬ 
nies  as  a  second  job,  Tang  said. 

But  in  August,  government  officials 
called  a  conference  to  crack  down  on 
this  journalistic  corruption,  ACJA  of¬ 
ficials  reported,  as  part  of  a  larger 
crackdown  on  corruption  in  China’s 
overheated  economy. 

“Actually,  the  number  of  people  in¬ 
volved  is  not  that  great,”  observed 
Tang,  minimizing  the  corruption. 

Rising  competition 

Corruption  may  be  a  problem  that 
American  editors  may  not  have  to  cope 
with,  but  competition  is.  Just  as  the  “so¬ 
cialist  market  economy”  Deng  Xiaoping 
has  unleashed  has  allowed  competition 
between  government-run  businesses, 
the  same  is  occurring  in  newspapers. 

Xiamen  Daily  editor  Fang  Hansheng 
mentioned  that  he  wanted  to  start  an 
evening  paper  before  a  competitor  does. 
“We  expect  tough  competition  in  the 
future”  from  people  wanting  to  start  a 
business  paper.  Fang  said. 

Pressed  for  the  name,  he  did  not  re¬ 
spond,  hut  a  local  official  said  the  com¬ 
petitor  is  the  provincial  daily.  In  other 
words,  the  municipal-owned  daily  finds 
itself  facing  possible  competition  from 
the  provincial-owned  newspaper. 

The  booming  Shenzhen  Special  Eco¬ 
nomic  is  one  daily  that  tries  to  mimic  its 
colonial  neighbor  in  dogged  pursuit  of 
the  mighty  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

Editor  in  chief  Wang  Rongshan  ex¬ 
pects  competition  with  Hong  Kong  pa¬ 
pers  but  not  terrible  competition. 

“We’re  prepared  to  meet  more  chal- 


One  story  per  person  a  week  on  a  bloated  Chinese 
staff  is  typical,  and  lunch  hours  that  last  from 
11:30  to  2:30  are  still  typical,  with  part  of  the 
break  spent  napping,  often  on  an  office  cot. 
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lenges  from  those  papers  after  Hong 
Kong  is  returned  to  mainland  China  in 
1997,”  Wang  said. 

His  Shenzhen  Sez  daily  is  an  example 
of  how  economic  forces  are  transform¬ 
ing  Chinese  papers. 

“We  call  our  city  an  overnight  city,” 
Wang  said.  In  1980,  “Most  of  the  area 
was  just  a  deserted  area  —  some  fish 
ponds  and  rice  paddies,”  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  30,000.  Now  it  is  800,000  in  the 
city,  two  million  in  the  zone. 

The  paper  started  out  as  a  four-page 
weekly  and  is  now  a  12-page  daily. 

“There  are  only  three  dailies  [in  Chi¬ 
na]  that  have  12  pages,”  said  Wang. 
“Our  coverage  is  the  biggest  among  the 
local  papers  in  China.” 

Yet  97%  of  the  counties  get  this  pa¬ 
per,  Wang  claims,  with  local  officials 
anxious  to  learn  what  is  happening  in 
China’s  fastest  growing  region. 

But  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  snap¬ 
py,  front-page  mentality  of  the  British- 
style  dailies  in  Chinese  and  English 
across  the  border  in  the  colony. 

In  Chinese  newspapers,  the  planned, 
job-for-life  Communist  economy  is  still 
often  at  odds  with  the  fast-growing 
competitive  market  system. 

Chinese  editors  visiting  the  United 
States  in  1993  were  surprised  to  find  re¬ 
porters  doing  four  and  five  stories  a 
week.  One  story  per  person  a  week  on 
a  bloated  Chinese  staff  is  typical,  and 
lunch  hours  that  last  from  11:30  to  2:30 
are  still  typical,  with  part  of  the  break 
spent  napping,  often  on  an  office  cot. 

That  may  be  changing  too.  In  Shang¬ 
hai,  Wen  Hui  Daily  editor  Zhang 
Qicheng  notes  that  his  paper  has  a  staff 
of  1,100,  including  200  reporters  and  ed¬ 
itors. 

“We  think  we  have  too  many  people,” 
he  said.  “We  have  to  cut  down  on  staff 
....  That’s  why  it’s  not  so  efficient.” 

Looking  into  the  future 

While  growth,  competition,  comput¬ 
ers,  market  forces  and  advertising  all 
spell  change  for  Chinese  newspapers,  in 
one  area,  change  is  still  a  taboo  topic: 
national  politics. 

Whether  at  home  or  in  the  United 
States,  Chinese  editors  and  reporters 
freely  talk  about  almost  any  topic,  ex¬ 
cept  politics. 

Even  Zhang,  the  unusually  forthright 
editor  of  the  influential  Wen  Hui  Daily, 
fell  into  what  seemed  a  standard  party 
line  when  asked  what  would  happen  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Deng  Xiaoping. 

“1  think  the  ideas  of  Deng  Xiaoping 
are  widely  accepted  by  the  officials  of 
the  Chinese  government,  as  well  as 


widely  accepted  by  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said.  “People  can  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  great  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  Chinese  economy. 
We  started  20  years  late,  compared  to 
countries  around  China,  but  better  late 
than  never.” 

Zhang  said,  “Everybody  wishes  the 
economy  to  be  raised.  If  [Deng]  passes 
away,  there  will  be  no  big  changes  in 
economic  policy.” 

It  is  a  party  line  echoed  by  other 
journalists,  but  it  seems  as  much  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hope  as  of  politics.  Nobody  talks 
about  the  worst  that  could  happen  — 
chaos,  civil  war,  repression,  famine, 
bloodshed.  For  many  Chinese  journal¬ 
ists,  those  are  things  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  before  and  do  not  wish  to  see 


property  overnight,  restoring  it  to  pri¬ 
vate  hands  in  an  equitable  manner  will 
take  years.  And  with  poorly  paid  pub¬ 
lic  officials  in  charge  of  property  worth 
billions  of  dollars,  Aczel  said,  “orga¬ 
nized  crime  and  corruption  is  totally 
unavoidable.” 

Giulietto  Chiesa,  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Italian  daily  La  Stam- 
pa,  said  crooked  Russian  bureaucrats 
are  pulling  off  “the  biggest  swindle  of 
the  century”  with  off-the-books  sales 
of  natural  resources. 

How  big?  “No  one  knows.  A  leading 
world  economist  estimated  it  at  $30 
billion,”  Chiesa  said. 

What  happens  to  that  money?  Jour¬ 
nalists  think  some  is  being  used  to  buy 
state  property  in  the  privatization 
process  —  often  in  sweetheart  deals.  If 
this  continues  in  Russia,  crime  bosses, 
former  KGB  agents  and  colluding  offi¬ 
cials  will  own  the  largest  enterprises, 
the  reporters  said. 

“The  West  so  far  has  stupidly  sup¬ 
ported  this  transmission,  having  no 
idea  about  the  result  of  it,”  Chiesa  said. 
“This  criminalization  of  Russia  will  be 
international  very  soon.  And  then  the 
West  will  realize  it  misread  the  process 
of  reform.” 

Increasingly,  the  participants  said, 
reporters  who  make  organized  crime 
their  beat  may  pay  for  their  stories 
with  their  lives.  Most  participants 
agreed  that  once  the  mafia  marks  a 
journalist  for  death,  there  isn’t  much 
anyone  can  do. 

“Police  in  Russia  say  that  if  one  of 
the  criminal  organizations  wants  to  kill 


the  chief  of  police,  they’ll  do  it.  Even 
bodyguards  won’t  help,”  said  Igor  Bara- 
novski  of  the  Moscow  News. 

Still,  they  take  precautions.  At 
Gaivenis’  paper  in  Lithuania,  most  re¬ 
porters  keep  guns  handy,  and  police 
have  given  Respublika  staffers  tips  on 
how  to  tell  whether  they  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  and  how  to  minimize  their  expo¬ 
sure  on  the  streets. 

Peter  Vajda  of  the  Budapest  daily 
Nepszabadsdg  said  his  paper  routinely 
protects  journalists  by  withholding  by¬ 
lines  on  stories  about  organized  crime 
and  the  ultra-right. 

But  Martin  Dugas  of  Slovakian  tele¬ 
vision  said  that  in  small  countries 
where  everyone  knows  each  other, 
withholding  bylines  offers  little  protec¬ 
tion.  He  recommended  joint  publica¬ 
tion  of  stories  likely  to  put  a  journalist 
in  danger. 

Chiesa  urged  Western  reporters  to 
help  colleagues  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  by  building  international  teams 
of  investigative  reporters. 

“Put  together  three,  four  or  10  jour¬ 
nalists  able  to  work  in  a  coordinated 
way  ....  It  will  be  difficult  to  kill  one 
journalist  because  the  whole  team  will 
be  involved,”  he  said. 

Ali  Rahnema,  FlEJ  special  projects 
officer,  urged  journalists  to  seek  inter¬ 
national  assistance  when  threatened. 

“Protesting  can  be  effective,”  Rahne¬ 
ma  said.  “It  helps  prevent  the  next 
case.” 

For  most  of  the  countries,  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  communism  has  meant  the 
creation  of  a  whole  new  legal  system. 
Participants  questioned  whether  much 
progress  will  be  made  against  orga¬ 
nized  crime  until  adequate  laws  are  in 
place. 

But  even  when  laws  are  on  the 
books,  there  may  be  no  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  them.  Police  often  find  them¬ 
selves  outgunned  by  criminals  with 
better  cars  and  radios. 

Ron  Ostrow  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Washington  bureau  said  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  similar  to  the  United  States 
in  the  early  1960s. 

Ostrow  said  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  became  effective  against 
the  mob  only  after  Congress  enacted  a 
series  of  measures  strengthening  law 
enforcement,  including  wiretap  laws, 
witness  protection  programs  and  the 
Racketeer  Influence  and  Corrupt  Or¬ 
ganizations  (RICO)  Act. 

Chiesa  said  Italian  authorities  made 
headway  against  the  mafia  only  after 
journalists  —  and  the  public  —  real¬ 
ized  they  had  support  from  inside  the 
government.  BE^P 


again. 

Mafia 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E6?P  Articles 


Agenda  For  NEXPO  '94 

Technology,  telecommunications, 
labor  relations,  marketing  and 
finance  meetings  convene  in  Las 
Vegas;  vendor  registrations  again 
near  350. 

Newspapers  Must  Not 
Commit  Suicide 

Incoming  New  York  Times 
managing  editor  Eugene  Roberts 
says  formula  journalism,  meager 
newsroom  budgets  and  corporate 
lockstep  will  lead  to  the  death  of 
newspapers. 

The  Double-Edged  Sword 
Of  Political  Correctness 

While  it  protects  the  sensitivities 
of  one  group,  it  also  can  inhibit  the 
free  speech  of  another. 

Expression  By 
Advertisement 

California  state  Senator  Tom 
Hayden  runs  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
West  Coast  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  publish  a  speech  he 
said  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
‘virtually  ignored.’ 

Column  Killed  After  Critical 
Words  About  Nixon 

Southern  California  newspaper 
puts  column  ‘on  sabbatical’  after 
readers  protest  and  threaten  to  stop 
subscriptions. 


The  Best  Newspaper 
Promotions 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
wins  best  in  show  in  the  59th 
annual  INMA/E&P  Awards 
competition;  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
each  win  four  first  prizes. 

Newspaper  Co-op  Ads 
Touted  As  A  Way  To  Get 
Reluctant  Retailers  In 

Traditionally  reluctant  newspaper 
advertisers  can  be  brought  into  the 
fold  through  partnership  selling 
with  their  vendors,  said  workshop 
panelists  during  the  NAA 
convention  in  San  Francisco. 

First  Lady  Prefers  Local 
Reporters  To  White  House 
Press  Corps 

Says  she  has  a  better  understanding 


of  how  the  media  operate  than  she 
did  during  the  presidential 
campaign. 

No  Gains  For  Press 
Freedom  Since  1989 

Latest  Freedom  House  report  says 
significant  press  violations  can  be 
found  in  113  of  186  nations 
worldwide. 

All  The  News  Not 
Fit  To  Print 

Newspapers  almost  never  publicize 
theft  or  embezzlement  committed 
against  them,  according  to 
purchasing  managers. 

Little  Change  In  Minority 
Hiring  At  Newspapers 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  releases  numbers  from  its 
1993  survey. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 
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Editjard^Piiblisher 

The  On  y  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 


Start  your  own  subscription  —  deUvered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  hr  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  ihe  Circulation  Department  at  (212}  675-4380. 


Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Montlily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  vrant  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Honley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMIC  PANELS 


RUBE  GOLDBERG  Inventions  ore  Back! 
Updoted/Wocky/Weekly.  1  month  free 
You'll  Love  it!  AL  (21 2)  265-2942 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgic.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


WARNING.  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazordous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousonds  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


EDITORS:  For  your  MATURE  reader- 
ship,  take  out  a  FREE  8  weeks  trial  of 
"SENIOR  CLINIC",  since  1981  Amer¬ 
ica's  ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rotes.  Frank  Moclnnis  M.D., 
#104-3282  Cosorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS:  Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT 
Small  Manhattan  weekly  trade  pub- 
licotion  seeks  journalism-background 
partner  to  buy  in  with  buy-out  in  mind 
or  toke  over  now.  Box  06988,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)  536-1900 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  far 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Flail  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  ather. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bazzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 

In  things  pertaining  to  enthusiasm,  no 
man  is  sane  who  does  not  know  how 
to  act  insane  at  the  proper  moment 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N. England  (617)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smilh-S/SE-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspoper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 
536-1900. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 

JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 
Newspoper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODEU,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montcloir,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your 
list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Whitesmilfi  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

COMPOSING 

SPACE-SAVING  vroll-mounted  light 
tables  (2).  Best  offer.  Chris  Phillips 
(212)  675-4380. 

CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NOTICE  OF  PUBUC  SALE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Sun  World 
Corporation  vrill  sell  o  Goss  12  unit 
printing  press,  o  Harris  Ml  10-B  5  unit 
printing  press,  and  related  equipment 
at  public  sale  for  cash  to  the  highest 
bidder  ot  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  July 
25,  1994,  at  2645  East  Washington 
Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Agreement  dated  August 
30,  1991,  between  Sun  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  as  debtor,  and  Sun  World 
Corporation,  as  secured  party.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  the  personal 
property  to  be  sold  and  for  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
sale,  contact  William  J.  Donoher,  Snell 
&  Wilmer,  One  Arizona  Center,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona  85004-0001,  Phone: 
(602)  382-6363. _ 

TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 
A  compugraphic  MCS  10/8212 
A  compugraphic  MCS  5/8204 
7200  headliner  and  zebra  1 400  pro¬ 
cessor 

CAMERA 

Companica  640B  17  x  24  vertical 
camera 

Call  Joan  at  (614)841-1781 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COAST  WEEKLY,  resort  area,  debt 
free.  Must  sell  for  health  reasons.  Gross 
$74K,  sacrifice  $60K.  Zone  9.  Box 
06962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


•24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Pro¬ 
vided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200"  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  ond  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  alternative 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santa  Fe, 
Albuquerque,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  quality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


_ MAILROOM _ 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  for  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replocement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAnierica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741  -1 937 

PREPRESS 

ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


HARRIS  8306  file  server,  two  complete 
8900  workstations  with  PC,  monitors, 
keyboard,  small  tablet  and  mouse.  Also 
two  each  spare  8900  workstation 
monitors,  keyboards,  small  tablets  and 
mice.  Other  miscelloneous  spares. 
Contact  Bob  Ross  at  (313)  222-2207 

PRESSES 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

NEWSKING  Press,  4-unit,  KJ6  folder, 
gluer,  1969,  Didde  Glaser  inserter  and 
miscellaneous  pressroom  equipment. 
(314)  583-3355 


SEND  FOR  LIST.  Texas  newspapers, 
some  owner  financing.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  me., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)47<r-3950. 


Exuberance  is  beauty. 

William  Blake 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-31 4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (21 3)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Coll:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267  ' 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 


NEED  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Series  1100 
or  Series  1000  units  or  press.  Bo  Elliott. 
(614)  532-1441. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


_ ADVERTORIAL _ 

Put  Added  Value  Into  Your 
Space  Sales. 

Well-Written,  Advertiser-Friendly  Copy. 
TOM  A  HAWK  PROMOTIONS 
(201)773-1800 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BRUCE  HARDIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Mogazine  consulting  specializing  in 
start-up  and  circulation. 

(615)  383-4007 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


Nothing  is  easier  than  seif-deceit. 

Demosthenes 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 

CONVERT  to  private  delivery  and  new 
distribution  start-up.  TMC/soturotion 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26th  Year 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  yaur 
newspaper's  circulatian,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promatians  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 
To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


Market  Guide 


Network  eersioas  o(  korii 
the  Merkel  Guide  aed 
Yeor  Book  CNOMs  ore 
ovodoUe,  pleose  rod 
1212)  d75-43<0  Ell. 

333  lor  prkiii]. 

For  ledawol  Monoolioo 
lol  Ell.  444 


V'Uliklok 


Marketers  and 
Communieators 


bUSINESS  CuKiE  Oinr  Qk  CiiEenn 

1.  Newspaper 

2.  Newspaper  Equip.  Manufacturer 

3.  Syndicate /News  Service 

4.  Advertising  Agency 

5.  Public  Relations  Firm 

6.  Legal  Firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer -General 

9.  Manufacturer- Auto  &  Truck 

10.  Manufacturer -Food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  Universily/ Public  Library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  Transportation 

16.  Individual 

17.  Publishing  Other  Than  Newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


1994  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  (Published  Nov.  1993) 
One  to  four  copies:  $1 00  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

Inlemotionol  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $1 25  per  copy. 

Market  Guide  and  CD  ROM:  $395. 


1994  Eixtor  &  PuBUSHER  International  Year  Book 

Hie  encyclopedia  of  llie  newspaper  industry.  (Pubtuhed  April  1994) 

_ One  to  lour  oopiei' $100  per  copy. 

_ Bultordenol5ormoi»:$92percopy. 

_  IrtBmalionQl  orders  (outride  U.S.  or  Conodo):  $125  per  copy. 

_ Year  Book  and  CDdlOMwiiioUlislinffctyoyifies:  $495. 

_ Year  Book  and  CD410M  will  tong  oopoMitiei:  $695. 

Total  for  this  order  $ _  Payment  required  with  order. 


Poymenl  must  be  in  li.S.  funds  and  orcominny  nil  orders. 
U.  District  of  Coluinbio.  lA  and  NY  residents  pleose  odd 
opplicoble  soles  toi.  Please  provide  coinplele  street 
address  vitb  zip  code  lor  UPS  delivery  FDII  (lEDII  CARD 
OIDEIS:Fai  order  to  (212)  (914139.  All  soles  finol. 


VISA/MC  occount  # 


Street  Address 


AFFIX 

POSTAGE 

HERE 


Editor^Publisher 

Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10011-4234 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUU  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 

FREE  AOZ  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

1  (800)  776‘6397 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 

SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 

CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  1 00:  Box  23438,  Pleasant  Hill,  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  Fox. 

HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC _  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  damaging  systems,  parollel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  exxl- 
emization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 

Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Doily  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Service 

AIL  VYORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOU  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTa 

Editors  Publisher Oassilmd  Ad  Dept.,  11  West  19th  St..  New  York,  NY  10011 


ADMINISTRATIVE  _ ADVERTISING _ 

DtREOOR  Of  THE  OFFICE  Of  ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  lor  o  45,000 
STUDENT  MEDIA  doily  in  highly  competitive  Zone  2 

market.  Successful  candidates  must  be 


The  professionally  oriented  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  seeking  a  temporary  but  fulltime 
person  to  teach  in  the  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  semester  1994-95. 
Ability  to  teach  communications  law 
helpful  but  not  required.  Salary: 
$15,000.  Applicant  must  have  signifi¬ 
cant  experience  in  news  work.  He  or 
she  will  teach  three  courses,  possibly 
including  a  large  lecture  class.  The  posi¬ 
tion  runs  from  January  9,  1  995, 
through  May  31,  1995,  with  possibility 
for  renewal.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Prof.  Jim  Pat¬ 
ten,  Head,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 
85721.  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action/ADA  employer. 

VISITING  FACULTY  APPOINTMENT 

National  Taiwan  U.  ROC.,  seeks  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  1  -2  year  appointment  as  vis¬ 
iting  professor  in  the  Graduate  Institute 
af  Journalism.  The  appointment  begins 
Sept.  1 ,  1 995.  The  applicant  must  have 
extensive,  high-level  professional  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  journalist  in  an  English- 
language  newspaper,  news  service,  or 
news  weekly.  A  master's  or  higher 
degree  is  required.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  is  desirable. 

The  appointee  will  teach  no  more  than 
two  courses  per  semester:  reporting/ 
writing  and  in-depth  reporting  in  the 
fall  and  editing  and  specialized  report¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  The  appointee  is  also 
required  to  be  co-chair  on  a  research 
project:  The  Foreign  News  Agencies  in 
Taiwan.  The  annual  salary  ranges  from 
NT$720,000  to  over  $1,000,000  (U.S. 
$1=NT$26).  Free  university  housing, 
travel  expenses,  and  low-cost  medical 
insurance  are  provided.  To  apply,  send 
by  August  30,  1994,  a  cover  letter, 
resume  copies  of  recent  publications 
(news  report  and  academic  paper 
related  to  international  news 
research),  and  two  reference  letters,  to: 
Chair,  Graduote  Institute  of  Journalism, 
National  Taiwan  University,  5th  floor, 
30  Section  3,  Hsin  Hai  Rd.,  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  ROC.,  Tel  2-366-0281,  Fax. 
2-366-0285. 


All  seeming  accord  cloaks  a  lurking 
abyss. 

Albert  Einstein 


GENERAL  MANAGER  -  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
hands-on  leader  to  join  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  of  our  young  and  growing 
company.  Principal  responsibility  will 
be  for  the  operation  of  a  21,000 
circulation  shopper  and  6,000  circulo- 
tion  community  weekly  in  a  quality 
northwestern  Missouri  university  com¬ 
munity  plus  supervisory  responsibility 
for  two  other  shopper  operations  in 
northeastern  Kansas  and  southeastern 
Nebraska. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  a 
dynamic  leader  who  believes  strongly 
in  a  team  effort  and  can  communicate 
at  all  levels,  both  within  and  outside  the 
organization,  as  they  will  personally 
handle  8-12  major  accounts  os  vrell  os 
directing  day  to  day  operations  of  the 
organization.  A  track  record  of  success 
in  competitive  markets  and  strong 
organizational  and  promotional  talents 
is  a  must. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  orwl  bene¬ 
fits  package  with  a  strong  MBO  based 
on  achievement  as  well  as  excellent 
career  advancement  potential.  Only 
qualified  candidates  submitting  resume 
AND  salary  history  will  be  considered. 
Apply  in  confidence  to:  W.  R.  Welsh, 
President,  Box  0,  Syracuse,  NE  68446. 

INDEPENDENT,  ZONE  2  14,000  daily 
seeking  general  manager.  Present  GM 
retiring.  Solid  operation.  Lifetime  op- 
[X>r1unity  for  experienced  GM  or  pub¬ 
lisher.  Great  location  to  raise  family. 
Looking  for  solid  experience,  history  of 
excellent  results,  ability  to  take  charge 
and  good  people  skills.  Only  the  best 
should  apply.  Send  full  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  in  confideiKe  to 
Box  06957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Director  of  the  Office  of  Student  Media, 
The  University  of  Alabama.  The 
Director  serves  as  one  of  the  senior 
directors  of  the  Division  of  Student 
Affairs  and  reports  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
Director  has  dual  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  student-fee  supported 
media  of  the  University  arxi  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  educational  outreach  programs 
for  high  school  media. 

The  position  has  the  responsibility  for 
overseeing  operations  of  a  four-day- 
per-week  student  newspaper,  a 
earbook,  two  literary  magazines,  a 
istory  journal,  campus  radio  station, 
and  campus  directory.  The  position  also 
oversees  instructional  services  offered 
through  Scholastic  Medio  Programs,  the 
University's  high  school  media  outreach 
effort.  The  work  involves  administration, 
supervision  of  a  staff  of  five,  editorial 
and  marketing  advising  to  a  student 
stoff  totaling  about  200,  private  gift 
and  fund-raising  for  the  office  and  the 
division,  and  overall  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  $1  million  per  year  opera¬ 
tion.  Qualifications  include  a  Master's 
degree  in  communication,  English  or 
business;  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
with  media  programs;  and  knowledge 
of  media  production,  media  law  and 
ethics,  desktop  publishing  equipment 
and  applicotion,  and  offset  printing 
processes.  Salary  is  competitive  boseo 
on  qualifications  and  experieiKe. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  Director  of  Student 
Media  Search,  PO  Box  870292, 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487-0292.  A  review 
of  applications  will  begin  July  25. 

The  University  of  Alabama  is  an  Affir¬ 
mative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Women  and  minority  candi¬ 
dates  are  erKouroged  to  apply. 


dedicated  to  customer  service,  possess 
strong  management  and  personnel 
development  skills,  and  be  prepared  to 
increase  advertising  revenue  base, 
develop  sales  programs  and  tech¬ 
niques,  utilize  new  technology  to 
improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
operation  and  develop  new  products. 
Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  06976,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
The  Times-Tribune,  representing  three 
publications  and  a  TMC  product,  is 
looking  for  a  take-charge,  energetic 
advertising  director  to  leod  retail, 
classified  and  national  advertising 
managers  and  a  combined  staff  of  over 
40  to.  greater  heights  and  a  stronger 
market  share  in  Pennsylvania's  third 
largest  market. 

The  position  requires  o  creative, 
research-oriented  monager  who 
believes  in  training  and  is  a  strong 
motivator.  Applicants  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  competing  in  a  multi-media 
environment,  demonstrate  expertise  in 
new  business  and  hove  the  desire  to  set 
and  reach  goals  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  and  attention  ta  detail. 

The  newspapers  are  located  in 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  on  area  rated 
exceptional  in  quality  of  life  by  national 
publications.  Only  minutes  from  the 
beautiful  Pocono  Mountains  and  less 
than  three  hours  from  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia,  it  is  on  ideal  location 
lor  roising  a  family. 

This  challenging  position  offers  an 
excellent  benefits  package  and  com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Serious  condidates 
should  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  (held  in  strict  confidence) 
to: 

Harold  F.  Marion,  General  Manager 
The  Times-Tribune 
1 49  Penn  Ave. 

Scranton,  PA  1 8503 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  (or  strong  8- 
paper  weekly  group  in  Virginia.  Coll 
Horres  Byerfy  (800)  562-9822. 


We  work  not  only  to  produce,  but  to 
give  value  to  time. 

Eugene  Delacroix 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING: 

Use  of  borders,  boldfece,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insenion: 

I  time:  $95.00  per  column  inch 
2-5  times;  $90.00  pci 
6-13  times:  $85.00  pci 
14-26  times:  $80.00  pci 
27-52  times:  $75.00  pci 

One  column  inch  minimum,  15%  commission  to  ad  agencies  on  camera  ready  material. 
COLUMN  WIDTHS: 

1  column:  1 1 1/16  inches  -  2  columns:  3  1/2"  -  3  columns:  5  5/16"  -  4  columns:  7 " 
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CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREOGR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Californian,  southwest  Riverside 
County's  best  daily  newspaper,  has  an 
opening  for  an  Advertising  Manager  to 
lead  our  soles  team  in  both  cbssified  dis¬ 
play  and  retail  advertising.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  hove  three  or  nrare  years 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience 
in  both  local  and  regional  sales,  and 
two  or  more  years  sales  management 
experience.  Demonstrated  sales 
expertise  and  people  nxmogement  skills 
essential.  College  degree  required  and 
excellent  communication  and  or^niza- 
tional  skills  are  necessary.  Must  function 
as  a  team  player.  Qualified  applicants 
send  resume  with  cover  letter  to; 

P.  Chapman,  The  Californian 
Times  Advocate 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Escondido,  CA  92025 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  doily  newspoper  in  New  York 
State  is  seeking  o  future  leoder  to  direct 
sales  efforts  ond  staff  development  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  This  "selling  manager"  will 
provide  progressive  leadership,  motiva¬ 
tion  ond  training  to  commissioned  and 
salaried  sales  representatives  and  will 
possess  a  successful  history  of  increas¬ 
ing  ad  revenue  in  a  competitive  market. 
Requires  excellent  presentation  skills, 
monageme-il  background  and  advertis¬ 
ing  soles  experience.  Could  be  the  key 
to  the  deportment's  future.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  06983,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIREOOR 
For  large  suburban  weekly  group 
located  in  Zone  2.  Responsible  for 
Classified  inside  and  outside  soles  as 
well  as  established  telemarketing 
department.  The  individual  we  seek  will 
have  the  vision  and  initiative  to  take  the 
department  forward  to  attain 
aggressive  company  goals.  Excellent 
salary  and  incentive  package  includes 
all  company  benefits  and  40)  K  plan. 
Send  confidential  resume  to  Box 
06966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COOP  DIVISION  MANAGER 

The  Beacon-News,  a  Copley  newspa¬ 
per,  is  searching  for  o  Co-op  Division 
Manager.  The  person  selected  for  the 
position  must  hove  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  co-op,  sales  and  print  media. 
Travel  is  required.  A  minimum  of  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  sales  and/or 
co-op  is  necessary.  Macintosh  desktop 
publishing  a  plus.  A  degree  in  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  preferred,  equivalent  training 
and/or  experierrce  will  be  considered. 
Please  submit  a  salary/incentive  his¬ 
tory.  Resume  submitted  without  a  salary 
history  will  not  be  considered. 
Interestra  parties  should  Fax  resume  to 

(815)439-5357. _ 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  MANAGER 
Build  and  manage  a  sales  crewing 
operation,  including  recruiting,  training 
and  sales  motivation.  Von  necessary. 
Travel/ relocation  possible. 

40,000  a  yeqr 
Base,  bonus,  incentives,  etc. 

(800)  569-4666 
or 

Fax  resume  (609)  869-9745 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

TNN,  a  newspaper  marketing  network 
based  on  the  West  Coast,  is  seeking 
experienced  Sales  Managers  and  Sales 
Executives  to  participate  in  the 
expansion  of  its  Midwest  and  Denver 
offices.  Qualified  candidates  will  hove 
a  B.A.  in  business  or  related  field  and/ 
or  four  to  ten  years  experience  in  mix- 
media  advertising.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Responsibilities 
include  direct  selling,  planning,  supervis¬ 
ing  and  participating  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  innovative  and  customized 
sales  presentations  with  successful 
results.  Applicants  must  have  a  strong 
background  in  sales  and  marketing, 
and  proven  interpersonal,  organiza¬ 
tional  and  time  management  skills.  The 
ability  to  relocate  may  be  necessary. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary  history 
to  McClotchy  Human  Resources,  2100 
Q  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95816. 
EOE. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

ADVERTISING  SYSTEM  SPECIAUST 

The  Tribune  Company  is  seeking 
several  Billing  System  Specialists  to 
work  in  our  newly  organized  Finance 
Service  Center.  These  individuals  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  advertising  finarKial  systems  for 
multiple  newspaper  and  broadcast  sub¬ 
sidiaries  throughout  the  country. 

Requirements  include  o  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  codes  and  rate  structures  in 
Admarc,  a  computer  aptitude  that 
boasts  both  mainframe  and  PC  soft¬ 
ware  abilities,  and  at  least  3  years  of 
experience  with  newspaper  advertising 
systems.  Excellent  communication  skills 
are  also  required,  os  is  the  ability  to 
travel. 

We  offer  a  complete  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  submit  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

TRIBUNE  COMPANY 
Employment/EEO  Service  Center  (BSS) 
435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  3rd  Hr 

Chicago,  IL  6061 1 


GOT  CUTTING-EDGE  sIoiy  ideas?  Got 
creative  design  skills?  Able  to  manage 
creative  people?  We're  looking  for  o 
features  raitor  with  those  talents  tor  The 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  a  120,000- 
circulation  New  York  Times  Regional 
newspaper  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 
Prefer  3-5  years'  prior  supervisory 
experience.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
your  work  to  Bruce  E.  Giles,  Managing 
Editor,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  PO 
Box  1 71 9,  Sarasota,  FL  34230. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

ART  DIREaOR 

We  need  on  innovative  art  director  with 
o  minimum  of  5-7  years'  experience 
with  sophisticated  informational  graph¬ 
ics.  This  is  a  "working"  position, 
overseeing  a  staff  of  two  talented  and 
creative  artists.  We  want  an  art  director 
who  con  teach,  lead  and  play  an  active 
role  in  the  newsroom  operation. 
Expertise  in  Freehand,  Illustrator  and 
Photoshop  o  must.  Good  organiza¬ 
tional  and  people  skills  vital.  Thie  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper  (125,000  AM  daily)  located 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
The  News  Journal  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Valerie  Ben  der,  PO 
Box  1 5505,  Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 

EXPERIENCED  graphic  designer  with 
background  in  creating  informational 
graphics,  layout,  full  color  production 
and  systems  operations  needed.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact:  Bryan  Allison,  Las  Vegas  Sun,  800 
South  Valley  View  Boulevard,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89107,  (702)  259-4128. 


THE  PUEBLO  (CO)  CHIEFTAIN,  a 
50,000  circulation  morning  newspaper, 
is  seeking  a  graphics-designer  to  do 
section  fronts  and  generaf  graphics. 
Candidates  must  be  familiar  with  Macin¬ 
tosh;  competent  with  QuarkXPress, 
Freehand  and  Photoshop;  and  versed  in 
typography,  pagination  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Experience  preferred.  Please 
send  resumes,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to; 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
PO  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREOOR 
Zone  8  newspaper  in  competitive,  fast¬ 
growing  metro  market  with  circulation 
of  100,000  seeking  a  strong,  growth- 
minded  leader.  In  addition  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  marketing  background,  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  confidently 
demonstrate  hands-on  leadership 
ability  in  a  people-oriented  environ¬ 
ment. 

Experience  in  all  areas  of  circulation 
including  sales  and  marketing,  single 
copy,  distribution,  customer  service, 
systems  management,  planning  and 
budgeting  and  ABC.  Success  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  a  plus. 

Submit  your  resume  to  Box  06947, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Seeking  a  real  challenge?  Our  CD  was 
promotM  and  we  need  a  top  circulator 
to  build  home  delivery  of  our  32K  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  in  the  second  most  com¬ 
petitive  market  in  New  York  Stale.  Lots 
of  benefits  and  opportunities  to  the 
person  who  con  build  quality  circula¬ 
tion.  Resume  in  confidence  to:  Box 
06974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t 
see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


The  Turlock  Journal,  a  9,500  circulation 
six-day  daily  in  Central  California,  is 
looking  for  a  person  who  con  lead  a 
15-person  circulation/mail  room  team 
in  a  growing  community.  We  have  a 
beautifully  redesigned  package,  and 
need  a  mover  and  shaker  who  can  com¬ 
municate  and  market  to  a  hometown 
audience.  Competitive  salary,  and 
great  company  benefits  with  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  Send  resume  ond 
qualifications  to  Publisher  M.  Olaf 
Frandsen,  PO  Box  800,  Turlock,  CA 
95381 .  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

The  Journal  &  Express  Newspapers, 
Washington  D.C.'s  lorgest  suburbon 
doily  ond  weekly  group,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  circulation  director.  Our 
dailies  ore  approximately  1 1 5,000 
paid  daily  and  our  free  wemlies  are  in 
excess  of  400,000  weekly.  Must  be  a 
hands  on  manager.  Responsible  for 
mail  delivery,  carrier  delivery,  single 
copy  sales,  telemarketing,  trucking, 
courier  service  and  customer  service.  If 
you  ore  self  motivated,  goal  oriented 
and  up  to  a  challenge,  then  Fax  your 
resume  to  (703)  846-8406  or  mail  it  to: 
Journal  Newspapers,  2720  Prosperity 
Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA  22034-1000, 
Attn:  Mrs.  Phillips.  Would  consider 
someone  with  experience  at  a  smaller 
newspaper.  Our  circulation  is  on  VI¬ 
SION  DATA  software. 

CIRCUIATION  DIREaOR 
12,000  circulation  Ohio  daily  seeks 
hands  on  circulation  director.  Applicant 
must  possess  excellent  people  skills,,  on 
ability  to  motivate  and  train  carriers 
and  staff  personnel.  Must  be  o  self¬ 
starter  who  is  capable  of  managing  a 
successful  circulation  department. 
Single  copy  sales,  carrier  promotions, 
telemarketing  experience  helpful.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  ond 
references  to  William  C.  McKinney,  The 
Times-Gazette,  40  E.  Second  St., 
Ashland,  OH  44805 

CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  a  hands  on  Home 
Delivery  Manager  (or  a  Massachusetts 
newspaper  group  of  50,000  daily  and 
45,000  Sunday.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  will  be  detail  oriented,  have 
excellent  interpersonal  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  be  able  to  perform  multiple 
tasks  simultaneously  and  be  able  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  foster  a  team  environment. 
Responsibilities  include  building 
penetration,  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
customer  service  and  streamlining  cur¬ 
rent  operational  procedures.  Ability  to 
train  employees  and  computer  literacy 
required.  Relevant  experience  and 
bachelors  degree  preferred.  We  offer 
an  excellent  salary  and  outstanding 
benefits!  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  expectations  to  Box  06982, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  prospect  of  being  pleased 
tomorrow  will  never  console  me  for 
the  boredom  of  today. 

Francois  de  La  Rochefoucauld 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCUIATION  MANAGER 
Seven-day  newspaper  (26,000  daily 
and  39,000  Sunday),  in  Michigan's 
most  desirable  and  fast-growing 
morket,  seeks  aggressive  sales'  and 
growth-minded  leoder.  Experience  in 
oil  areas  of  circulation,  including  TMC, 
systems  management  ond  ABC 
necessary.  SeiKl  resume  to  Box  06986, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCUIATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative  and 
aggressive  leader  to  join  our  monoge- 
ment  team.  This  key  position  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  circulation  marketing,  sales  and 
promotional  activities.  Candidates  must 
hove  a  minimum  of  5  years  circulation 
sales  or  marketing  experience  with  a 
medium  to  large  metro  doily  newspa¬ 
per.  A  degree  in  sales  or  marketing  is 
preferred.  The  successful  candidate 
should  be  results  and  people  oriented. 

If  you  hove  a  proven  track  record  and 
exceptional  communication  skills, 
please  send  a  letter  explaining  your 
management  philosophy,  your  salary 
history  and  a  resume  to: 

Mike  Kujawa:  Circulation  Director 

Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 
POBox  145 

IrKfianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 

The  Indianapolis  Star  & 

The  Indianapolis  News 

_ EOE _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Our  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
creative,  energetic  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER  to  develop  and 
manage  contractor  sales  crews,  carrier 
contests,  and  direct-mail  solicitation 
efforts.  The  successful  candidate  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  three  employees 
and  will  report  directly  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Director.  Salary  $27,000  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  bonuses. 

Send  your  resume  and  earning  require¬ 
ments  to  PO  Box  06969,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD  is  looking 
for  a  Circulation  Marketing  Manager. 
We  are  an  85,000  daily/101,000 
Sunday  AM  paper  located  60  miles 
north  of  NYC. 

Seeking  an  innovative,  organized  and 
highly  motivated  person  with  marketing 
experience  to  join  our  management 
team.  A  college  degree  along  with 
circulation  management  experience  is 
preferred. 

Responsibilities  will  include  developing 
carrier  and  subscriber  promotions  os 
well  as  overseeing  telemarketing  and 
sales  crew  operations.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  as  well  as  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  including  medical,  dental,  401 K. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman 
Human  Resources  Director 
The  Times  Herold-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  1 0940 

Editor6?Publisher  ‘July  2,  1994 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ZONE  MANAGER 

Zone  9  newspaper  in  a  competitive 
market  is  seeking  an  experienced 
growth-minded  circulation  professional, 
with  effective  people  and  leadership 
skills.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  plan, 
set  goals,  and  successfully  manage  8  Dis¬ 
trict  Sales  Managers  to  achieve  goals. 
Beginning  base  in  mid-30's,  with  a 
realistic  performance-based  bonus 
potential  of  5K  to  1  OK.  At  least  3  years 
experience  at  the  supervisory  level  is 
required.  This  is  on  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  future  advancement  with  a  well- 
run  established  newspaper  company. 
Send  resume  to  Box  06968,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

A  30,000  CIRCULATION  AM  daily 
seeks  an  enthusiastic  copy  editor. 
Three  to  five  years  of  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence  is  preferred.  Send  layout, 
headline  samples  and  resume  ta  Box 
06832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  17,000  daily  seeks  fear¬ 
less  government  reporter  who  loves  to 
pull  loose  threads  and  can  follow  a 
paper  trail  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
what  the  good  ol'  boys  are  really  up  to. 
If  you  itch  to  make  o  name  for  yourself, 
send  clips  and  references  to  M.E.,  The 
Citizen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  1 3021 


AGGRESSIVE  DAILY  in  competitive 
market  seeks  inspired  reporter  to  cover 
general  assignment  and  municipal 
news.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
sharp  writer  with  experience  in 
enterprise  reporting.  Minimum  3  years 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to:  Pom  Turfa,  AME/ 
News,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
PA  18711-0250.  EOE. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER 
Respected  livestock  publication  seeking 
on  individual  that  is  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable.  Journalism  degree  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Ranching  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Must  be  familiar  with 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Write  Box 
06856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALTERNATIVE  EDITOR 
Alternative  newsweekly  in  Zone  5 
needs  managing  editor  to  build  young 
paper.  We're  a  small  market  paper 
with  great  potential,  but  we  need  a 
smart,  hard-charging,  take-no¬ 
prisoners  type  to  guide  retooling.  The 
right  editor  should  combine  an 
understanding  of  alternative  writing 
and  editing,  knowledge  of  everything 
from  investigative  reporting  to  music  cov¬ 
erage,  and  the  courage  to  tackle  a 
tough  project.  Perfect  job  for  talented 
writer/editor  presently  suffocating  at 
mainstream  paper,  or  an  up  and  com¬ 
ing  person  who  believes  he/she  has  the 
talent  to  make  a  stunning  publication. 
You  supply  the  support,  we'll  supply  the 
freedom  to  create.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  expectations  to  Box  06958, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  tendency  of  modem  science  is  to 
reduce  proof  to  absurdity  by 
continually  reducing  absurdity  to 
proof. 

Samuel  Butler 


AN  EXPERIENCED  COPY  editor  and  an 
experiecKed  reporter  who  can  do  some 
desk  work  are  needed  to  help  moke  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association's  Newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Year  even  better.  The  Daily 
Iberian,  a  15,000  daily  located  in  the 
heart  of  Cajun  Count™,  offers  com¬ 
petitive  salary  arxl  benefits.  Contact  Ted 
Truby,  editor.  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO 
Box  9290,  N^  Iberia,  LA  70562,  or 
call  (318)  365-6773  after  11:30  a.m. 
CDT. 


ARE  YOU  A  SKILLED  copy  editor  who 
would  like  to  learn  pagination?  Or  o 
bright  young  grad  with  Mac  skills?  Our 
growing  22,000  AM  needs  a  creative, 
productive  editor  to  join  our  six-person 
universal  desk.  Evening  job  focuses  on 
design  and  headlines  on  Quark.  Loca¬ 
tion  in  sunny  southern  Idaho  offers  rich 
outdoor-recreation  opportunities.  Send 
resume,  work  samples,  references  to 
Clark  Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-News, 
PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303.  No 
calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Assistant  City  Editor  (or  award-winning 
20,000  PM  daily.  Strong  copy-editing 
skills  and  ability  to  train  and  manage 
reporters.  Send  resume  to:  Joyce 
McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61 301 .  EOE  M/F 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  newspaper 
(95,000  daily,  1 17,000  Sunday)  on 
south  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  an  experienced,  hands-on  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Responsibilities  include  directing  doily 
efforts  of  21  reporters  ranging  from  the 
best  and  brightest  recent  graduates  to 
national  award-winning  seasoned 
veterans.  Candidates  should  hove  total 
newsroom  vision,  superb  editing  skills 
and  gung-ho  leadership  energy. 

The  News-Press  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Candidates  who  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

SetKf  work  samples,  resume  and  cover 
letter  outlining  your  vision/thoughts  on 
what  makes  a  good  newspaper  to  Tom 
Callinon,  executive  editor.  The  News- 
Press,  2442  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Blvd  ,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33901. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURE  EDITOR 

The  Son  Jose  Mercury  News  is  looking 
(or  on  assistant  feature  editor.  We  need 
a  superior  line  editor  who  can  work 
creatively  and  aggressively  with  5-7 
reporters  (general  features  and  arts/ 
entertainment),  generate  story  ideas, 
coach  excellent  writing.  Preferred  can¬ 
didates  would  have  10  years 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience. 
Send  a  complete  sample  of  your  work, 
resume,  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  philosophy  of  writing,  editing  and 
feature  sections  to  Robin  Doussard, 
Feotures  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury 
Nevrs,  750  Ridder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose, 
CA  95190.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CITY  EDITOR  (or  northeastern  Vermont 
daily.  Organized,  energetic. 
Newsroom  experience  necessary. 
Resumes  to  Editor,  Caledonian-Record, 
PO  Box  8,  St.  Johnsbury,  VT  05819. 


Chicogo-area  daily  in  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  territory  seeks  experierKed  assis- 
tont  metro  editor  with  ability  to  moke 
smart  assignments,  focus  and  motivate 
reporters,  shape  and  refine  copy,  ond 
mesh  enticing  graphics  with  substantive 
reporting  to  draw  and  retain  busy 
readers. 

Candidates  should  have  more  thon 
three  years  of  daily  assignment  desk 
experience,  and  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  a  history  of  enterprise, 
coaching  of  fine  writing,  and  keen  com¬ 
petitive  instincts.  Apply  to:  Douglas 
Williams,  c/o  Daily  Southtown,  5959 
So.  Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

We  need  an  experienced  news  editor 
with  excellent  news  judgment,  the 
ability  to  design  creative  and 
informative  pages  and  an  ability  to 
work  deftly  with  content.  This  individual 
should  hove  excellent  people  skills, 
good  leodership  and  coaching  skills 
and  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  our  reoders. 
This  person  will  help  supervise  and  lead 
a  14-person  news  desk.  Strong  layout 
and  copy  editing  skills  a  must.  The 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE,  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  (125,000  AM 
daily)  located  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  News  Journal 
values  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Executive  News  Editor 
Dave  Hale,  PO  Box  1 5505,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  1 9850. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Des  Moines  Business  Record  seeks  mon- 
oging  editor.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  a 
great  writer,  a  savvy  reporter,  a  student 
of  the  cutting  edge  of  city  business  pub¬ 
lications.  We  need  someone  who  con 
take  our  paper  to  the  next  level  with 
more  insight,  analysis  and  trend  report¬ 
ing.  Flexible  work  environment,  free¬ 
dom  to  create  a  superb  product.  Perfect 
job  (or  someone  stuck  in  a  brger  com¬ 
pany,  or  (or  a  young  turk  wanting  to 
make  a  name  (or  his/herself.  Business 
writing  experience  a  must.  If  you're 
looking  (or  your  shot,  send  clips,  som- 
ple  copy  of  your  poper,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  Patricia  Lang,  Busi¬ 
ness  Publications  Corp.,  100  4th  St., 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  -  Needed  to 
supervise  doily  coverage  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  and  busy  market  that  is  home  to 
BMW's  U.S.  manufacturing  plant.  A 
writing  and  editing  position  that 
requires  understanding  of  the  business 
community  and  consumer  news.  Must 
hove  skill  developing  sources.  Experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume  to:  Scott 
Kearns,  Managing  Editor,  Herald- 
Journal,  PO  Box  1657,  Spartanburg, 

SC  29304 _ 

CITY  REPORTER  needed  for  13,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Some  experience  preferred 
but  will  consider  recent  graduate.  Con¬ 
tact  George  Duncan,  Kinston  Free 
Press,  PO  Drawer  1 29,  Kinston,  NC 
28501. 


Deliberation  often  loses  a  good 
chance. 

Latin  proverb 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Caribbean's  lead¬ 
ing  English-language  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  a  top-notch  reporter  to  join 
our  staff.  We  need  a  reporter  with  at 
least  three  years  experierKe  in  business 
and  financial  journalism.  A  sophis¬ 
ticated  person  that  has  a  nose  for  those 
big  news  stories.  We'll  supply  a  great 
working  environment,  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package  and  opportunity  to 
the  right  person.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  energetic.  Fluency  in  conversa¬ 
tional  Spanish  a  must  along  with 
excellent  English  writing  skills.  Our 
40,000  plus  circulation  weekly  business 
newspaper  is  the  flagship  of  our  nine 
publications  communications  company. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter 
explaining  your  interest  to:  Editor-in- 
Chief,  CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS,  PO  Box 
6253,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914- 

6253. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  wanted  to  dig  up 
hot  local  business  stories.  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Newspopers,  which  publishes 
3  dailies  with  combined  1 20,000  Sun¬ 
day  circubtion,  seeks  strong,  enterpris¬ 
ing  writer  with  3  years  of  business 
reporting  to  do  breaking  nev/s,  feature 
and  trend  stories.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits,  near  the  beach.  Send  resume 
and  12  clips  to  Cyndia  Zwahlen,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  Daily  Breeze,  5215  Tor¬ 
rance  Blvd.,  Torrance,  CA  90509.  EOE 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
looking  for  an  experienced,  enterpris¬ 
ing  business  reporter  with  the  versatility 
to  write  hard  news  and  features.  We 
seek  candidates  who  are  highly  pra- 
ductive  and  self-motivated. 

Please  serrd  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and 
writing  samples  to  Lynn  Cunningham, 
Assistant  to  the  Editor,  The  Times- 
Picoyune,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New 
Orleons,  LA  70140.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

BUSINESS  WRITER,  adept  at  dealing 
with  Fortune  500  companies  as  well  as 
workirrg  with  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores,  is 
wontea  for  seven-day  AM  in  Zone  5. 
Quolified  candidates  must  hove  BA  in 
jaurnalism  and  newspaper  business 
writing  experience.  Send  news  clips 
and  resumes  to:  Box  06987,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  active,  1 2,000  circula- 
tion  PM  daily.  Detail-oriented, 
organized,  creative.  Newsrocxn  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Resumes  to  Managing 
Editor,  Times  Argus,  PO  Box  707, 
Barre,VT  05641. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  DESK:  Looking  for  experienced 
copy  desk  help.  At  least  one-year  expe¬ 
rience  on  0  daily  desk.  Good  language 
skills,  paginatian  experience  hdpful. 
We  are  a  7-day  morning  publication 
that  is  growing  fast.  Can  you  grow  with 
us?  Contact  John  Blake  or  Jeff  Dunn- 
Ronkin,  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  23170 
Harborview  Road,  Charlotte  Harbor,  FL 
33980.  (813)  629-2855. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  with  hard 
news  bent,  experience  for  detail- 
oriented  urban  weekly  with  strong 
reporting  staff.  Speed,  accuracy  and 
intelligence  required.  Write  Michael 
Lewis,  Miami  Today,  PO  Box  1 368, 
Miami,  FL  331 01 


COPY  EDITOR 

An  award-winning  seven-day  25,600 
circulation  daily  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  seeking  an  energetic  and 
creative  copy  editor.  Condidotes  should 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  daily 
experience  with  a  concentration  in 
front-page  layout  and  design  and  must 
be  willing  to  work  flexible  h^rs.  Macin¬ 
tosh  experience  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  by 
July  9  to  James  A.  Raykie  Jr.,  The 
Herald,  52  S.  Dock  St.,  Sharon,  PA 
16146 


COPY  EDITOR 

Energetic  fast  learner  needed  for  copy 
editing,  headline  writing,  page  design 
and  pagination.  Must  have  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  and  one  year  of  experience 
as  a  copy  editor  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
or  comporable  experience  on  o  student 
newspaper  or  other  deadline-oriented 
news  publication.  Experience  with 
Macintosh,  IBM  PC  Windows  or  other 
similar  newsroom  systems  desirable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  tear  sheets 
and  references  to:  The  Monterey 
County  Herald,  Human  Resaurces 
Department,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey, 
CA  93942.  EOE 


COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versotile,  creative  copy  editor  for  fast- 
paced  desk  at  60,000  circulation  NJ- 
NY  metro  area  daily.  Salary  in  the 
$35,000  range  for  person  with  at  least 
2  years  experience.  Applicants  must  be 
able  to  design  lively  pages  on  deadline, 
and  be  able  to  step  into  any  desk  slot. 
A  strong  background  in  handling  local 
news,  and  writing  accurate  hecxjfines  is 
essential.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Box  06985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGNER  TO  CREATE  and  paginate 
eye-catching  section  fronts.  Professional 
with  passion  for  clear  editing  and  a 
flair  for  headline  writing.  Copy  editing 
skills  a  bonus.  Send  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Banking  Week,  a  national  financial 
services  weekly,  seeks  top  flight  editor 
to  rebuild  newspaper.  Candidates  must 
be  hands-on  for  everything  from 
budgets  to  shaping  editorial  read  by 
influential  national  audience.  Please 
send  resume,  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments:  Mario  DiUbaldi,  Americon 
Banker,  1  State  St.  Plaza,  30th  Floor, 
NYC  10004. _ 

EDITOR 

Growing  media  company  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Editors  to  direct  alternative 
newsweeklles  in  Detroit  and  Columbus 
(OH).  We  are  committed  to:  editoriol 
excellence,  nourishing  work  environ¬ 
ments,  cultural  diversity,  investigative 
projects  and  journalism  as  a  force  for 
social  change.  You  should  be:  an  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  and  manager,  an 
exceptional  motivator  and  developer  of 
young  talent,  acquainted  with  the  thrills 
and  spills  of  investigative  reporting  and 
able  to  lead  by  example.  Excellent 
salary  ond  benefit  package  including 
profit  sharing.  Send  letter  of  intro, 
resume,  3  clips  and  references  to: 
Editor  Search,  Metro  Times,  Inc.,  743 
Beaubien,  Detroit,  Ml  48226. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  on  editorial  page 
editor  who  cares  deeply  about  com¬ 
munity,  who  thinks  thot  local  editorials 
are  far  better  than  Afghanistanism,  who 
can  write  persuasively  and  forcefully, 
ond  who  can  work  effectively  as  part  of 
our  four-person  editorial  board.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Robert 
Ashley,  editor,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO 
Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302. 
EOE. 


EDITORIAL  TECH 

The  Star-Ledger,  NJ's  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  person  experienced 
with  Macintosn/Photoshop  to  join  our 
expanding  leaf  desk  aperatian  which 
requires  flexible  hours.  This  is  a  full  time 
position  with  o  full  benefit  package  and 
401 K  plan. 

Send  resume  to  The  Star- Ledger,  Box 

F640,Nework,NJ  07102. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

A  mid-sized  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
is  looking  lor  an  editorial  writer.  Mini¬ 
mum  10  years  experience  in  news 
and/or  editorial  writing.  Must  be  con¬ 
versant  in  a  variety  of  subject  oreas,  but 
we  ore  particularly  interested  in  appli¬ 
cants  whose  interests/expertise  includes 
education,  environment  and  national 
politics.  Please  send  resume  to  THE 
STATE,  ATTN:  D.  Northcutt,  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  1 333,  Columbia, 
SC  29202. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal- 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem- 
porory,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


ENTRY-LEVEL  copy  editor  needed  (or 
20,000  circulation  daily  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  The 
Journal,  PO  Box  807,  Mortinsburg,  WV 
25401 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORIAL 

NEWSWIRE 

REPORTERS/ 

COPY  READERS 

WORLD  FINANCIAL  CENTER,  NYC 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  is  seeking 
reporters  and  copy  readers  with  varied 
levels  of  experience,  preferably  but  not 
essentially  in  business  iournalism. 
Recent  college  graduates  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Qualified  candidates  for  this 
business  newswire  must  have  strong 
journalism  skills.  Speed  and  accuracy  a 
must. 

We  offer  responsible  positions  with  a 
prestigious  publication  that  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  staff,  career  advancement 
opportunities,  competitive  salaries  ond 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to:  Employee  Relations 
Department-RS/SP,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Harborside  Financial  Center,  600 
Plaza  II,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07311-3992. 
Equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/d/v. 

_ Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. _ 

EDITOR 

National/international  wire  service, 
based  in  Washington,  seeks  sharp, 
energetic  assistant  news  editor  with 
strong  editing  skills  and  excellent  news 
judgment.  Must  be  versatile  (we  move 
everything  from  news  and  op-ed  to  busi¬ 
ness,  features  and  sports  stories),  flexi¬ 
ble  (night  and  some  weekend  shifts  ore 
port  of  the  job),  and  able  to  work  easily 
under  pressure.  Should  be  eager  to 
learn  and  take  on  new  responsibilities. 
Five  years  of  newspaper  copy-editing 
experience  required;  wire-editing  back¬ 
ground  and  knowledge  of  both  DOS 
ond  Macintosh  PCs  are  pluses. 

Equal  opportunity  employer  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
Send  letter,  resume  to:  Box  06981, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  Journalism  graduate 
needed.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  (KS) 
Record,  (913)  483-2111. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Fomily  owned  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  outstanding  candidate  (or  executive 
editor.  Manogement  seeks  a  candidate 
who  is  prepared  to  build  an  award  win¬ 
ning  community  newspaper.  Applicant 
must  be  a  team  player,  strong  in  local 
community  news,  capable  of  writing 
solid  local  editorials,  willing  to  work 
with  other  newspaper  departments, 
very  involved  in  community  activities. 
Layout,  design  and  pagination  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Applicant  must  be  an 
excellent  motivator,  leader  and  man¬ 
ager.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
and  one  sample  of  current  newspaper 
to  Box  06989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Quality  is  not  an  act.  It  is  a  habit. 

Aristotle 


Senior  Writer  for  the  largest  State  Bar  in  the  na'hon 

Exceptional  journalism  skills;  ability  to  write  news,  features,  discipline 
summaries;  see  big  picture  and  write  concise  stories.  2  years  minimum 
newspaper  writing  experience.  Copy  editing  skills,  Macintosh,  Quark  a 
plus.  Part-time,  min.  20  hrs/week,  $20.70/hr.  Full  benefits. 
Resume,  cover  letter  and  maximum  of  three  writing  samples  to: 
The  State  Bar  of  California,  Human  Resources/Sr.  Writer  Position, 
555  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102-4498 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED,  HARD-BIHEN  business 
reporter  sought  by  pushy  1 7,000  doily. 
We  seek  blanket  coverage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  and  astute  analysis  of 
economic  trends,  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  planning.  Ability  to  follow 
a  jxiper  trail  is  a  must.  Send  clips  and 
references  to  M.E.,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


FAST-GROWING  CHAIN  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Queens,  NY  seeks  high 
energy  person  to  run  professional  news 
operation.  Daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steven  Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
41-02  Bell  Blvd.,  2nd  Floor,  Bayside, 
NY  11361. 


FEATURES  EDITOR:  If  you  are  bursting 
with  fun  ar>d  interesting  ideas  you  want 
to  implement  as  port  of  a  four-person 
team,  come  lead  our  department. 
Strong  layout  skills,  creativity,  bright 
writing  arid  leadership  are  ne^ed  Tor 
our  daily  pages  and  o  weekly  entertain¬ 
ment  section.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Editor,  The  Albany  Herald,  PO  Box  48, 
Albony,GA  31703-048. 

FULL-TIME  REPORTER  for  award¬ 
winning  eastern  Long  Island  weekly. 
Experience  vastly  preferred,  but  quality¬ 
conscious,  hard-working,  productive 
beginners  will  be  considered.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  in 
$20,000-525,000  range,  plus  benefits, 
retirement  plan  and  residency  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pbces  on  earth,  yet 
only  2  hours  to  NYC  &  Boston.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
06977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS/DESIGN  SUPER  HERO 
Pacific  Northwest  PM  needs  interim 
graphics/ design  editor  who  can  help  us 
Irarn  pagination.  Krxjwledge  of  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Aldus  Freehand  is  a  must, 
teaching  ability  a  plus  for  this  9-month 
job  that  may  become  permanent. 
Resume,  work  samples  to  Bob  Gaston, 
The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  189, 
Longview,  WA  98632. 


INFORMATION  OFFICER 
Feature  writer  with  desktop  publishing 
skills  needed  for  private  university 
development  office.  B.A.  required  and 
3-5  years  experience.  Excellent  salary 
arb  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Susan  McDonald,  Vanderbilt  University, 
D-8220  MCN,  Nashville,  TN  37232- 

2106. _ 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
write  persuasive  sparts  cammentary 
four  times  a  week  --  sometimes  on 
deodline.  You  will  need  a  strong 
interest  and  command  of  sports  issues, 
arxl  we  will  expect  you  to  bring  strong 
reporting  skills  to  the  job.  Experience 
writing  commentary  —  especially  sports 
commentary  -  is  a  plus. 

A  letter  explaining  why  you  are  the 
ideal  candidate  should  accompany 
your  resume  and  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  best  examples  of  your  work. 
Moil  only  to  Dale  Bye,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor/Sports,  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
1 729  Grond,  Konsos  City,  MO  64108 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

X)IN  THE  TEAM 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  is  looking  for 
dedicated  journalists  to  fill  the  following 
positions: 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Must  have  newspaper  and  Macintosh 
experience  and  be  able  to  produce 
maps,  charts  and  illustrations  and  help 
with  design.  We  need  someone  who’s 
versatile  and  can  make  our  pages 
sparkle. 

POLICE  REPORTER 

Experienced,  self-motivated  reporter 
needed  to  cover  challenging  law- 
enforcement  beat.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  cover  the  basics 
while  keeping  an  eye  on  the  big  picture 
—  the  crime  stories  that  concern  the 
entire  community. 

Send  a  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director, 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

Salary  will  depend  on  experience,  but 
please  mention  your  expectations. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Telegraph,  a  29,000  circulation 
AM  daily  and  33,000  circulation  Sun¬ 
day  in  sauthern  New  Hampshire,  is 
seeking  a  managing  editor.  The  candi¬ 
date  snould  be  in  a  newsroom  lead¬ 
ership  position,  have  excellent 
interpersonal  skills,  be  comfortable  with 
new  technology  and  changes  in  the 
newspaper  irnfustry,  hove  a  willingness 
to  work  with  readers  and  meet  their 
needs  and  possess  the  skills  to  lead  a 
veteran  staff.  Send  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  the  Human  Resources 
Manager,  The  Telegraph,  PO  Box 
1008,  Nashua,  NH  03061. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Award-winning  10,000  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  opening  for  a  community- 
minded,  but  edge  journalist  to  lead  our 
newsroom.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  history  to:  R.C.  Frisch, 
Moscow-Pullman  Daily  News,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  PO  Box  8187,  Moscow,  ID 
83843. _ 

METRO  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  with  a  zest  lor  local 
news.  To  manage  a  staff  of  20 
reporters  and  editors.  Applicants 
should  be  strong  managers  and  editors 
and  hove  a  keen  interest  in  bringing  to 
life  local  news  for  a  metro  area  of 
450,000.  Candidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  David 
Westphal,  Managing  Editor,  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  PO  Box  957,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50304. 

SPORTS  REPORTER:  Entry  level  sports 
writer  wanted  for  morning  doily.  Local 
sports  coverage  is  the  beat.  Nightly 
agate  page  work  also  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Dennis  Maffezzolli  ot  the  Charlotte 
Sun  Herold,  23170  Horborview  Road, 
Charlotte  Harbor,  FL  33980.  (813) 
629-2855. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  sports  copy  editor 
with  a  flair  for  layout.  Candidates  must 
possess  good  news  judgment,  good 
headline-writing  skills  ond  the  ability  to 
rewrite  and  tighten  stories  under 
deodline  pressure. 

Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples,  sabry  needs  and  refererKes  to: 

Joseph  Thomas 
c/o  Boston  Herald 
One  Herald  Square 
Boston,  MA  02106 

Qualified  candidates  will  be  contacted. 
No  phone  calls  please.  EOE. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Tough,  enterprising,  reliable  and 
idealistic  journalist  wanted  to  write 
maior,  magazine-styb  news  stories  for 
Philadelphia's  dominant  alternative 
weekly.  Minimum  of  two  years'  steady, 
news-writing  experience.  Experience 
covering  Philadelphia  stories  or  writing  for 
alternative  papers  desirabb.  Paper  has 
reached  1 00  pages,  is  rapidly  expanding 
circulation  and  has  just  begun 
revamping  editorial  product  under  new 
editor's  leadership.  Staff  writer  would 
be  key  member  of  team  building  local 
news  coveroge  to  complement  existing 
arts,  entertainment  and  opinion  pieces. 
Send  three  writing  samples,  three  story 
ideas  and  cover  letter  to:  William 
Warner,  editar,  the  Welcomat,  1701 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103- 
5222.  No  phone  calls  please. 

STATE  CAPITOL  REPORTER 

Does  the  idea  of  covering  state  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  Big  Ten  university  town 
appeal  to  you?  At  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  we're  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  reporter  to  be  part  of 
our  state  Capitol  team.  Beyond  page 
one  play  and  an  emphasis  on  enter¬ 
prise,  working  at  this  morning  daily  in 
Madison  means  living  in  a  culturally 
diverse  setting  with  limitless  recreational 
activities.  As  an  88,000  daily,  1 65,000 
Sunday  circulation  paper,  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  applicants  with  at  least  five 
years  of  reporting  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  by  July  15  to  Jennifer  Sereno, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Box  8058, 

Modison,WI  53708. _ 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive  business  reporter  who  likes 
to  dig  beneath  the  surface,  can  handle 
a  variety  of  tasks  and  enjoys  analyzing 
financial  data.  This  17-member 
department  concentrates  mainly  on 
aerospace,  high  technology,  wood  pro¬ 
ducts  and  Pacific  Rim  trade.  Three-to- 
five  years  of  business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  and  strong  writing  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  ta: 
Millie  Quan,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 .  Deadline  is  July 
20th.  t^  calls  please. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  Advocate,  on 
award-winning  100,000  circulation 
doily,  is  seeking  page  designers/copy 
editors  with  experience  in  producing 
well-edited,  visual  and  highly  readable 
news  and  sports  pages.  Pagination 
experience  is  a  plus  as  is  3  years  rrxpe- 
rience.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
qualified,  creative  people  with  trodi- 
tbnal  journalistic  skills  to  join  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  in  the  capital  city  of 
what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
areas  for  journalists.  Appliconts  need  to 
be  combrtable  with  change  as  we  ore 
moving  into  pagination  with  a  new 
editoriol  system  and  reorganizing  our 
newsroom.  Mail  resume,  work  samples 
and  o  cover  letter  to  Jim  Whittum, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Advocote,  PO 
Box  588,  Boton  Rouge,  LA  70821 . 

THE  SAN  JUAN  STAR,  in  Puerto  Rico, 
seeks  aggressive  journalist  with  at  least 
five  years  business  reporting  experience 
as  BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  a  staff  of  six 
reporters.  Good  people  skills,  solid 
grasp  of  business  a  must.  Krxtwledge  of 
Puerto  Rico  a  big  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Barbara  LeBlanc, 
managing  editor,  PO  Box  3641 87,  San 
Juan,  PR  00936-4187. 


Managing 

Editor 

Meredith  Corporation's  Golf 
for  Women  magazine  seeks  a 
weii-organized  candidate  with 
a  Bachelors  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  Journalism,  English 
or  a  reiated  fieid  and  5  plus 
years  of  writing/  editing  expe¬ 
rience.  Management,  budget¬ 
ing  or  magazine  production 
experience  and  knowledge  of 
golf  all  are  preferred. 

The  successful  applicant  wiil 
assist  the  Editor-in-Chief  at 
our  Florida  offices  with  the 
management  functions  of 
strategic  planning,  budgeting, 
organization  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  free- 
iance  writers,  editors  and 
photographers.  Direct 
responsibilities  wili  inciude 
managing  editoriai  copy  flow, 
copy  editing,  coordinating 
assignments  with  photogra¬ 
phers  and  art  directors. 

Location:  Orlando,  FL. 

Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  with  saiary  histo¬ 
ry  in  confidence  to: 

Ms.  Rock, 

Corporate  Manager 
Staffing  Sennces/DepL  91  SEP 

.^^redith 

I  CORPORATION 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 

Equai  Opportunity  Empioyer 


Call  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 
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PRESSROOM 


_ RESEARCH _ 

RESEARCH  ANALYST  -  PUBUSHING 


EDITORIAL 

TIRED  OF  diseose-of-fhe-week  features? 
The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  offers 
lifestyle  writers  freedom  to  pursue  their 
wildest  ideas  in  a  lively  24-hour  town. 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
feature  writer,  preferably  with  some 
news  background,  who  can  generate  a 
variety  of  ideas  and  follow  up  quickly 
with  highly  readable  stories.  Send  a 
resume,  cover  letter  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Frank  Fertado,  Features 
Editor,  Los  Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO 
Box  70,  Los  Vegos,  NV  891 25. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WANTED  --  General  assignment 
reporter  with  from  2-3  years  experi- 
efKe.  No  entry  level.  Do  you  write  com¬ 
pelling  news  and  feature  stories?  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter-writer  who  is  fast,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  can  turn  out  good  copy. 
Hernando  Todoy,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  thrice-weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida,  has  been  judged  the  best 
newspaper  far  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
by  the  Florida  Press  Association.  Come 
help  us  grow.  Send  your  best  five  clips 
and  resume  to  Bob  Nolte,  Editor, 
Hernando  Today,  15299-A  Cortez 
Blvd.,  Brooksville,  FL  3461 3. 

WANTED:  Aggressive  and  accurate  pro¬ 
fessional  with  passion  far  clear  editing 
and  a  flair  far  headline  writing.  Design 
skills  a  bonus.  Send  letter,  resume, 
tearsheets  to  Jim  Willis,  Managing 
Editor,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  PO 
Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202. 

WANTED;  Sports  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  to  concentrate  on  pros,  colleges 
and  takeouts  for  a  growing  50,000- 
circulation  doily  in  the  ultra-competitive 
New  York  metro  market.  Must  hove  5 
years  of  experience  and  must  have 
covered  a  Division  1A  or  pro  beat. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Al  Vieira, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 

What  hunger  is  in  relation  to  food, 
zest  is  in  relation  to  life. 

Bertrand  Russell 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  LAB  MANAGER 

To  supervise  color,  b/w  photo  lab  for 
170,000  daily  in  Southern  Col's  fastest 
growing  county.  Need  knowledge  of 
color  film  processing  and  chemistry; 
color  printing;  digital  imaging;  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  basic  camera  repair.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  supervising  lab  staff  and  work¬ 
ing  under  ambitious  color  deadlines. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Jim 
Edwards,  director  of  photography.  The 
Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA  92502. 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  Looking 
far  a  team  player  to  run  a  six-person 
department  at  innovative  25,000- 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  daily  that 
emphasizes  local  news.  Required:  min¬ 
imum  3  to  5  years'  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper,  exceptional  photo 
skills,  knowledge  of  Leafdesk  and  Mac 
systems.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  to 
Jackie  Kerwin,  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
33433. 

PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Must  have  five  years  supervisory  expe¬ 
rience  in  o  double  width  offset  press¬ 
room.  Directly  responsible  for  doily 
newspaper  production.  Must  be  avail¬ 
able  to  work  day,  night  and  weekend 
hours  os  needed  by  operational  require¬ 
ments.  Send  resume  to: 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
345  Cedar  St. 

Saint  Paul,  MN  55101 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
BINDERY  OPERATOR 
Must  be  able  to  operate  a  4-pocket 
McCain.  Experience  necessary.  Full¬ 
time  Days,  BENEFITS. 

Call  Human  Resources  (508)  746-5555 

MPG  Printing 
9  Long  Pond  Rood 
Plymooth,  MA  02362 


HELP  WANTED:  Press  foreman  needed 
for  daily  newspaper.  Nightshift.  Must 
hove  good  organizotiorKil  and  mechan¬ 
ical  skills.  Bonus  Program,  excellent 
benefits  package,  401 K.  Please  send 
resume  to  Ed  Booth,  Production 
Director,  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
PO  Box  2048,  Santo  Fe,  NM  87504. 


PRESSROOM 

Smoll  newspaper/commercial  press¬ 
room  has  an  immediate  opening  far  a 
hands-on  supervisor,  experienced  with 
multiple-web,  process  color,  web  offset 
newsprint  printing,  8-unit,  2-folder 
Goss  Community  SC/SSC  press.  The 
successful  applicant  will  derrranstrate  a 
history  of  motivational  and  instructional 
leadership;  and  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  and  expertise  in  high-quality,  low 
waste,  single-width  newsprint  press 
operations.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
lead  a  busy,  growing  press  operation 
into  a  busier  and  promising  future! 
Northeastern,  predominantly  rural  loca¬ 
tion.  Resumes,  wage  history  and 
expectations,  in  absolute  confidence,  to 
Box  06984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  an  opportunity  for  a  Press¬ 
room  Manager.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  exceptional  interpersonal 
skills,  at  least  5  years  of  supervisory 
experience  in  or  around  an  industrial 
environment,  and  proven  project  man¬ 
agement  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsibilities  include  devel¬ 
oping  policies,  procedures,  programs 
and  other  objectives  for  all  pressroom 
and  pfateroom  functions.  In  addition, 
individual  will  hove  overall  responsibil¬ 
ity  far  operating  and  capital  budgets. 
Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  operation, 
this  individual  must  be  available  to 
work  both  day  and  evening  shifts. 

A  comprehensive  benefits  package  is 
available.  Please  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  to  The  Miami  Herald, 
Employment  Office,  One  Herald  Plaza, 
Miami,  FL  33132. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRINTING  SALES  and  Production  Man¬ 
ager  for  o  doily  newspaper/ 
commercial  web  printing  plant  in  scenic 
Montana  community.  Personnel  man- 
ogement,  estimating,  scheduling,  sales, 
quality  control  and  customer  relations 
ore  all  important  parts  of  the  job.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Sullivan,  publisher.  The  Liv¬ 
ingston  Enterprise,  PO  Box  665,  Liv¬ 
ingston,  MT  59047. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

COORDINATOR  OF  MEDIA  relations 
to  gather,  write  and  distribute  news 
releases  as  part  of  public  relations  teom 
at  small,  private  comprehensive  univer¬ 
sity.  Includes  sports,  fine  arts  and  aca¬ 
demic  news  coverage.  Send  writing 
samples  and  names,  addresses  and  teh 
ephone  numbers  of  at  least  three 
references  to  Mr.  Jerre  Fercho,  director 
of  personnel,  Millikin  University,  1 1 84 
West  Main,  Decatur,  IL  62522.  AA/ 
EOE 


There  is  no  medicine  like  hope,  no 
incentive  so  great,  no  tonic  as 
powerful  as  expectation  of  something 
tomorrow. 

Orisson  Swett  Marden 


:;j^CAL  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

The  Treasury  Management  Association  seeks  an 
individual  with  considerable  finance  and  treasury 
experience  to  coordinate  book  projects  and  edit 
publications  for  treasury  professionals.  The  posi¬ 
tion  also  includes  workmg  with  subject-matter 
experts  and  developing  new  project  ideas.  We 
require  3-5  years  corporate  treasury  and  cash 
management/bank  product  management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  3  -  5  years  editorial  experience. 

I  CCMs  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  considera¬ 
tion,  send  resume  w/ salary  nistory  to: 


Treasury  Management  Association 
Attention:  Technical  Financial  Editor 
7315  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Suite  1250  West 
Bethesda,  Maryland  20814 


HELP  WANTED 


International  multimedia  market 
research  and  consultation  firm  seeks 
experienced  daily  newspaper  research 
analyst.  Superior  analytical  skills,  5 
years'  publishing  research  experience, 
advanced  degree,  and  major  market 
experience  preferred.  Electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  database  marketing,  new 
technology  research  experience  nelpful. 
Solid  presentation  and  writing  skills 
required.  Excellent  compensation  for 
the  right  person.  Send  resume  with 
cover  Tetter  outlining  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  why  you  are  the  right 
person.  Box  069o5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

COMPETITIVE 
SALES  PEOPLE  WANTED 
Come  be  a  super  star  with  the  leading 
medio  soles  team  in  the  nation.  We 
need  strong  soles  professionals  who 
con  thrive  in  the  most  competitive  arena 
in  the  country. 

Write  to 
EoH  Rush 

The  Orange  County  Register 
625  North  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  California  92701 
TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

Major  group  of  doily  newspapers, 
circulation  1  1  8,000,  in  Ventura 
County,  in  sunny  Southern  California, 
seeks  experienced  Sales  Manager  for 
Telecenter  currently  located  in  Simi 
Valley. 

Must  have  well  developed  sales  skills, 
be  people  oriented,  able  to  motivate 
ana  manage  staff  of  twenty  five  for  con¬ 
tinued  soles  growth. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation, 
salary  plus  performance  incentives,  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  We  are  port  of  a 
major  newspaper  chain  and  are  fast 
growing  in  our  area. 

If  you  have  a  Telemarketing  Manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  port 
of  a  fast  growing  management  team, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Anne  LaDow 
Human  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES 

One  of  the  largest  publications  in  Zone 
2  seeks  experience  Vice  President  of 
Sales  to  lead  both  display  and 
telemarketing  sales.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  has  a  demonstrated  and  proven 
history  of  success  in  shopper  joles  and 
sales  management.  A  minimum  of  5 
years  experience  in  managing  man¬ 
agers  with  emphasis  on  strong  lead¬ 
ership  and  people  skills.  The  ability  to 
motivate,  train,  and  develop  a  soles 
staff.  A  proactive  management  style 
and  proven  history  of  building  strong 
sales  team  is  required.  We  are  o  large 
and  exciting  sales  organization  and 
look  for  o  proven  ability  to  develop 
creative  sales  and  marketing  stratraies 
that  generate  both  immediate  and  long 
range  results.  A  demonstrated  ability  to 
translate  these  sales  strategies  into 
results  in  the  field  is  a  prerequisite  far 
this  position.  The  V.P.  of  Sales  is  the  key 
senior  management  role  in  our  quality 
advertising  sales  organization.  Com¬ 
petitive  Solary,  lucrative  bonus  plan 
based  on  performance,  and  benefits 
package  including  401 K  plan. 

Send  resume  and  full  salary  histoiy  in 
absolute  confidence  to  Box  06956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.S5  per  lirre 

2  weete-S6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  Une.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  Krre.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  Hne.  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  inseilion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditkxral  line  in  copy.  Count  co  on  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $95;  2  to  5  times.  $90 
6  to  13  times.  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Currently  working  in  Ohio  with  proven 
soles,  management  and  revenue  trock 
record.  Seeks  challenge  with  mid-size 
newspaper.  Prefers  Southeast,  North¬ 
east  or  coastol  USA.  13  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Sox  06971,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record  seeks  a  challenge  with  o  mid¬ 
sized  or  small  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Exceptional  salesman.  Will  relocate 
easily.  Sam  (201)  991-1074. 


CARTOONIST 


SINCERE,  HARD  WORKING  comic 
strip  looking  (or  an  aggressive  ’hun¬ 
gry"  syndicate  to  sell  "Family  Popcorn." 
Respond  to  Mr.  Shel  Dorf,  PO  Box 
7531,  Son  Diego,  CA  92167. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  circulator  New  York 
City  ar>d  Suburbs.  Available  for  market¬ 
ing  services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis. 

(516)  588-2735. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-VYINNING 
REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
Four  years  newspaper  experience 
specializing  in  healthcare,  business, 
legal  issues  arxl  features  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Masters  from  Medill.  Currently 
write  for  Zone  5  major  daily.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Arthur  (314)  469-3187 


BE  THE  GRAND  prize  winner!  21st  cen¬ 
tury  manager,  editor,  writer,  thinker, 
knows  sports,  news.  Quark.  Will  lead 
small  paper,  fielp  big  paper.  Free  info! 
Zones  2,3,5.  Box  06975,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINE  WRITER/editor/columnist  on 
excellent  ME  daily  needs  change. 
Strong  interest  in  wellness,  environment, 
food,  education.  Creative.  Con  moke 
any  topic  interesting,  any  copy  sparkle. 
Request  resume.  Box  06970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ORLANDO-bound,  gifted  copy  editor/ 
reporter  seeks  local  job  suitable  for 
creativity,  versatility  and  Quork/Moc 
background.  Call  John  (615)  832-6641 


SPORTSVYRITER -HARD  TO  BEAT;  For¬ 
mer  D1  athlete  with  suburban  and  big- 
city  reporting  experience;  ot  26,  look¬ 
ing  to  strengthen  winning  team  on 
smaller  daily.  NABJ  member.  Contoct 
Mork  Jerome  at  (212)  580-1312. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experierKed,  eriergetic  editor/reporter. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  (305)  891- 
2595,  (305)  836-2385. 


EDITORIAL/CARTOONIST 


PRO  ILLUSTRATOR/editoriol  cartoonist. 
Previously  syndicated  (Universal)  -  north 
OH  (Zones  5,2,3).  Will  relocate  and 
Fax  samples.  Jock  (216)  871  -4260. 


PHOTOXXJRNAUSM 


SERIOUS  PHOTOJOURNALIST  com¬ 
mitted  to  comprehensive  visual  report¬ 
ing  with  experience  on  three  dailies 
seeks  a  position  on  a  respectable  staff. 
Was  editor-in-chief  of  The  East  Texon, 
1993,  1st  place  winner  of  TIPA  Best  of 
Show  ana  2nd  Place  Best  Overoll 
Newspaper.  Literate  in  QuorkXPress 
and  Photoshop  with  excellent  design 
ond  writing  skills.  (903)  886-2348. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER 
Over  20  years  experience.  Computer 
literate.  Coll  Ron  (503)  654-7473 


PRODLJCTION  MANAGER  experierKed 
in  oil  areas  seeks  production,  labor 
and/or  technical  management  oppor¬ 
tunities.  RefererKes  (314)  569-0698. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  trovel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


Decision  is  a  sharp  knife  that  cuts 
clean  and  straight;  indecision,  a  dull 
one  that  hacks  and  tears  and  leaves 
ragged  edges  behmd  it. 

Gordon  Graham 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

EditorS’Publisher 

11  West  19tti  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (2 12)  929- 1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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by  Len  Lazorick 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

BOOM  TIMES  FOR  A  SORT  OF 
CONTROLLED  CHINESE  PRESS 


LIKE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ex¬ 
ecutives,  top  editors  of  Chinese  papers 
are  under  more  competitive  pressure  to 
increase  revenues  and  circulation  and 
to  develop  new  publications  to  attract 
readers. 

Unlike  their  U.S.  counterparts,  Chi¬ 
nese  editors  must  also  cope  with 
newsprint  shortages,  corruption  in 
their  own  newsrooms,  lack  of  legal  pro¬ 
tections  and  continuing  political  inter¬ 
ference. 

But  in  talking  with  Chinese  editors 
in  their  mainland  offices  and  on  an  ex¬ 
change  program  in  Maryland  in  the 
past  six  months,  the  similarities  are  as 
strong  as  the  differences. 

In  the  last  decade,  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  have  computerized  their  news¬ 
rooms,  brightened  up  with  color  pho¬ 
tos,  beefed  up  their  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  coverage  and,  most  importantly, 
started  to  become  financially  indepen¬ 
dent  of  government  agencies  and 
Communist  Party  committees  that  os¬ 
tensibly  control  them. 

From  Beijing  in  the  north  to  Shen¬ 
zhen,  the  hopping  special  economic 
zone  next  to  Hong  Kong,  newspapers 
are  relying  more  on  advertising  and 
other  ventures  to  pay  the  bills. 

“We  don’t  get  a  single  penny  from 
the  government  and  we  have  to  make 
ends  meet  by  ourselves,”  says  Zhang 
Qicheng,  editor  in  chief  of  the  presti¬ 
gious  Wen  Hui  Daily,  which  owns  one 
of  the  tallest  buildings  in  Shanghai. 
“We’re  pretty  well  financially  speak¬ 
ing,”  with  85%  of  its  $7  million  in  rev¬ 
enues  coming  from  advertising. 

Newspapers  large  and  small,  and 
even  the  party  organs  like  the  People’s 
Daily,  are  relying  more  on  advertising. 

Bao  Yujun,  deputy  editor  in  chief, 
said  the  People’s  Daily  is  “financially 
independent”  although  still  formally 
controlled  by  the  party. 

Bao  said,  “Advertisers  have  to  wait 
in  line,”  a  boast  heard  from  other  edi- 


Lazarick  is  managing  editor  of  the 
weekly  Towson  Times,  Towson,  Md. 
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tors  in  China. 

Even  the  official  news  agency,  Xin¬ 
hua,  whose  director  sits  on  the  State 
Council  with  other  government  minis¬ 
ters,  gets  only  30%  of  its  income  from 
the  government. 

The  boom  in  advertising  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  booming  economy,  which 
is  visible  in  every  one  of  the  10  large 
cities  visited  by  a  group  of  journalists 
from  Maryland’s  Patuxent  Publishing 
Co.  last  summer. 

High-rises  are  being  built,  older 
buildings  are  being  demolished  and 
highways  are  under  construction.  The 
most  common  view  from  one  of  the 


new  hotels  popping  up  in  China  is  of  a 
construction  site  with  hundreds  of 
workers. 

The  waiting  list  for  advertisers,  de¬ 
spite  pricey  rates,  is  also  a  reflection  of 
government  policies  that  restrict  ad¬ 
vertising  to  only  20%  to  25%  of  the 
newspaper. 

Total  available  space  is,  in  turn,  re¬ 
stricted  by  a  shortage  of  newsprint  and 
the  limitations  of  a  distribution  system 
that  relies  entirely  on  the  Chinese 
postal  service,  which  delivers  more 
than  once  a  day  seven  days  a  week  in 
some  cities. 

The  circulation  department  of  Chi¬ 
nese  newspapers  of  any  size  is  like  a 
branch  of  the  post  office  next  door  to 
the  press  room  and  even  delivery  to 
newsstands  is  handled  by  mail. 

Most  Chinese  papers  are  broad¬ 
sheets  running  four  to  eight  pages  a 
day;  only  three  dailies  have  12  pages. 


reports  a  Shenzhen  editor. 

Space  is  at  a  premium,  and  Chinese 
editors  use  every  square  centimeter  to 
its  maximum  in  a  mishmash  that 
would  make  visually-conscious  Ameri¬ 
can  page  designers  gag. 

Most  papers  run  stories  and  ads  in 
the  gutter.  Photographs  are  small,  few 
and  often  of  poor  quality.  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Chinese  language, 
which  can  be  read  both  left  to  right 
and  top  to  bottom,  allow  makeup  edi¬ 
tors  to  run  stories  around  the  available 
space,  often  switching  from  horizontal 
to  vertical  type  and  back  again  within 
the  same  story. 


The  advantages  of  larger  photos  are 
not  lost  on  Chinese  editors  visiting  the 
United  States. 

“That’s  something  we  ought  to  do,” 
said  Yang  Jian,  who  oversees  60  people 
in  layout  and  makeup  of  Sha’anxi  Dai' 
ly,  the  provincial  government  newspa¬ 
per  in  Xian,  the  ancient  capital  in 
north-central  China. 

Wu  Jinhua,  assistant  to  the  chief  ed¬ 
itor  of  Xiamen  Daily  in  the  booming 
port  city  and  special  economic  zone, 
observed  at  the  end  of  his  U.S.  stay, 
“All  American  papers  have  more  pages 
and  more  advertising.  U.S.  papers  have 
many  more  pictures.” 

But  “China  has  more  content,  more 
news  reports”  crammed  into  every 
available  nook  and  cranny  by  editors 
like  Wu,  who  oversees  the  copy  and 
layout  of  his  100,000-circulation  daily. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  60) 
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If  a  company  cannot  get  its  message  into  a 
Chinese  newspaper,  even  if  it  is  willing  to  shell  out 
exorbitant  fees,  it  can  be  quicker  and  a  lot  cheaper 
to  bribe  a  journalist  to  get  a  story  in,  especially 
given  the  low  wages  of  Chinese  journalists 
compared  with  the  entrepreneurs  they  cover. 
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Vario-Minidise* 

A  winner  in  every  respect: 
Compact,  economical,  flexible. 


FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 
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The  Vario-Minidisc  System  from 
Ferag  is  a  flexible  storage  medium, 
that  increases  your  production  options 
tremendously:  os  a  dynamic  buffer 
between  the  printing  press,  post¬ 
press  processing,  and  distribution. 
As  on  integrated  link  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 


commercial  printing.  As 
the  mobile  tie  between 
geographically  separated 
production  points.  Vario- 
Minidisc  provides  the  necessary  free 
dom  of  movement  to  make  you  a  win 
ner  in  a  fiercely  competitive  environ 
ment. 


Now  you  can  beat  tough 
deadlines,  save  time,  and 
enhance  your  bottom  line 
with  the  “Dream  Team" — 
KODAK  EKTAPRESS 
PLUS  100, 200, 400,  and 
1600  Professional  Films 
and  the  amazing ly\^s[ 
KODAK  Professional  RFS 
2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


These  new  films  offer 
improved  image  structure, 
highly  saturated  colors, 
and  broad  lighting 
flexibility,  plus  unmatched 
consistency  and  accuracy 
for  scanning.  What’s 
more,  the  easy-to-operate 
scanner,  which  scans 
full-frame  35  mm  negs 
or  chromes  in  as  little  as 
11  seconds,  can  help  you 
beat  tight  deadlines  with 


Photo  ©  William  Snyder/Da/Zas  Morning 
News,^m.  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400 
Professional  Film,  f/4  @  1/750  second. 

KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


According  to  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  “It  was  overcast  after  a  tornado  leveled 
this  man's  home  in  Texas.  I  chose  PJB 
(KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400  Professional 
Film)  for  its  great  contrast  and  wonderful  color. 
I  got  a  near-perfect  negative  from  a  difficult 
situation,  and  it  made  scanning  on  deadline 
with  the  2035  Plus  even  faster." 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  already  getting 
impressive  images  that  scan  beautifully, 
go  to  press  on  time, 
and  command  attention. 
You  can  too. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the 
“Dream  Team."  Call  1  -800-242-2424  for 
more  product  information  today. 
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